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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, Arlington 
Chemical Company 

NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Manufactur- 
ing Company (Textiles) 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of the Board, 

Bliss, Fabyan & Company 

HENRY BRUERE 
President, 

Bowery Savings Bank 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 

THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 

CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills 
Company 

*CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Former President of the 
United States 

GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, 

Consolidated Gas Company 

WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 

JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 

CHARLES D. HILLES 
N. Y. State Megr., Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp. 

HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 

ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Retired 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, 

Chemicat Bank & Trust 
Company 

WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Company 

FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Company 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Company 

J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. 
Winchester & Company 

JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 

RIDLEY WATTS 
Director.: Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company 


*“Died January 5, 1933 

Elected January 11, 1933, to fill 

vacancy caused by the death of Dar- 

win P. Kingsley: 

ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 











To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its living 


policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 


during the year amounting to 
$46,623,111.32 


and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other 


year-end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 
$1,974,076,041.43 


The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
$1,860,106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 
1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, of 


$36,630,709.74. 
Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 
New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 
$521,000,000 
At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 
The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407,235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 


and the percentage of each to the total: 


Description of Investment 


Asset Value 































Per Cent to 
Total Assets 












Cash on Hand or in Bank............2 eee e cece cece eens $27,697,604.76 
United States Government Bonds..............5+-++005 56,009,519.74 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.................+:- 129,486,343.11 
en PE TINIE. oo 6 0).016-58.5)5 6 sievb or 0.8.00 64,00 Didje elsheinio Se 147,550,734.61 
NN SPER EE Te eee Or ee ee 19,187,336.03 
PTC ee Ce ere ee 376,878,012.42 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Provinee, City, ete.)...... 38,847,205.78 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds..... 4,987,377.90 
ee NII i 5.65.5 05 ash cree acide eae ews esa acas 2,359,029.10 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stoecks..................... 80,883,896.00 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office)........... 48,146,598.73 
First Mortgages on City Properties.................... 529,478,296.81 
First Mortgages on Farms..................c cc cceeeee 22,451,275.96 
RI II cin. 6.78 Ca ye 0S 4nd a Boh rH WAI Ww 455 heeled 4. 5ba sale e564 419,798,911.98 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.................. 36,168,670.83 
RE NINE. oe gu Wa Saka var 6 soe To Navarre Rida Re ou Gceim aie yw wae Ade eed 34,145,227.67 

OS 6 bur a sae napa 09 eO iB aD We 4a Zo wl Elbriey eer NS le Vora hes ¥%1,974,076,041.43 


(in this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred 
teed stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Mor = pt 


Commissioners.) 
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THE NEW 


Ss 


I is “We've given a great 
alll) deal of thought to the 


subject of motor cars. 
A new car is one of the most 
important investments this 
family makes. We’ve decided 
to play safe in buying our 
next one. Not that we have 
ever had a ‘total loss.’ But, on 
the other hand, we have never 
been fully satisfied. So this year 
we asked each other: ‘What car 
would you buy if you wanted 
to be absolutely sure of good per- 


MAKING BLIND INVESTMENTS” 


formance, for several years, with- 
out frequent need of repairs? 
The answer was easy. We both 
named— Buick. And we recall, 
now, that many of our friends 
have recommended Buick all 
along. The more we think of it, 
the more we liked Buick security. 
Maybe it’s true that ‘any car is 
good today’—but ‘any car’ isn’t 
good enough for us when it 
comes to this point of sure, re- 
liable, lasting value. We've 
stopped making blind invest- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM .. . 





FOR 1933 


ments. We want to be sure. We 
want to know, both before and 
after buying, that our car will 
be all we expect it to be. We’re 
getting a Buick.” 
e 7 7 

The New Buick models have beautiful 
new Bodies by Fisher, Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight Engine Cushioned in 
Rubber, and Fisher No Draft Ventila- 
tion. All are Buicks through and through 
—with refinement evident in every detail 
—and with Buick’s capacity to give 
more and better miles. All are fine, 
economical investments. All are avail- 
able on convenient G. M. A. C. terms. 


A General Motors 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


To get out of the red get over the 
blues. 


March should see us started march- 
ing one way or the other. 


Washington will largely determine 
which. 


Spring proverbially revives. 


Importance of war debt is fantas- 
tically exaggerated. 


Ditto repeal. 


Japan is riding for a fall. 


To railroads: Pay your bills 
promptly. 

The salesman who can sell is king 
to-day. 


Big gold hoarders are pinchbeck 
citizens, 

Buy—or good-bye! 

John Bull’s war debt spokesmen 
have come out of the china shop. 


Every valley has an end. 


ee 
* 


Proved: Size doesn’t necessarily 
mean strength. 


If silver could be used without be- 
ing abused! 


ee 
e 


Prediction: Unionized rail wages 
will be reduced. 

To Congress: Adopt a ,....le 
tariff aimed at abased - currency 
dumpers. 


Ship American! 


“Vale Hoover! You gave us your 
best.” 


Congressmen have voted for high 
pay—for themselves. 


Stop broadcasting R. F. C. loans. 


Time to stock up? 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


Let’s Have ET us resolve to have patience 
Patience with the new Administration. 
With New Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes 
Administration president of all the people. Repub- 


licans or Democrats, we owe him— 
even in our own interest—profound wishes for success. 
No human being is confronted with a more difficult, more 
trying, more complicated task. Not Washington, not Lin- 
coln faced more problems of grave magnitude. His position 
is not easier because of the many promises made during 
the campaign. He led the people to expect much—more, 
indeed, that he conceivably can perform. More need is 
there, therefore, for exercising tolerance, for giving him 
ample chance to achieve effective action. After all patron- 
age and “plums” have been distributed, he is likely to 
encounter obstructions from within his own Party. 
President Roosevelt is fortunate in one important re- 
spect: he takes office at what should prove the tail-end 
of the worst depression experienced by the present gen- 
eration. Given half-way reasonable Congressional legisla- 
tion and co-operation, the country should hereafter make 
irregular progress towards higher levels. We must not 
make the mistake of looking for overmuch overnight. 
Let’s have patience with the new Administration. 


Self-help helps others. 


Walk In “ ALK in the sunlight and 
Sunlight; let the shadows fall be- 
Let Shadows hind.” How timely is that sage 
Fall Behind counsel! Aren’t too many of us 


electing to let the sunshine of other 
days cast shadows ahead of us—and walking in these 
shadows? Are we not indulging too much in vain regrets 
over the past and in devitalizing forebodings concerning 
the future? Should we not, rather, concentrate upon do- 
ing with all our mind and might the thing that lies im- 
mediately to hand, doing our best hour by hour, day by 
day, fretting as little as possible about what the future 
may hold? John D. Rockefeller told me that he spent no 
time in the early days of Standard Oil dreaming of what 
it might ultimately become, but that he sought solely to 
solve each problem as it arose, to take one step forward 
at a time, convinced that this was all any mortal could 
or should attempt. Walking in the sun-light, we gain 
strength ; walking in shadows weakens. 
‘Tis not in mortal to command success; but we can so 
act that we shall deserve it. 


FORBES 


Calls What NE venerable, mentally-alert 
He Heard citizen aptly describes as per- 


Lincoln Say 
Timely Now 


tinent to present conditions these 
words he heard from the lips of 
President Lincoln in 1864, when 
the nation was in the throes of war: “It has deranged 
business totally in many localities. It has destroyed prop- 
erty and ruined homes; it has produced a national debt 
and taxation unprecedented, at least in this country.” 
But, inspired by his characteristically unflinching faith, 
the Great Emancipator, his hearer records, “concluded 
in a spirit of cheer and hopefulness. He impressed on 
us that our national resources were far from exhausted ; 
that the fires of courage and patriotism still burned high; 
that the future was bright with promise.” 

Dr. Edward James Cattell, famous Philadelphian, “was 
thrilled by that message when as a small boy I heard 
Mr. Lincoln deliver it.” He adds, in the Public Ledger: 


I am still inspired by it to-day, when out of the fulness of my 
years and the ripeness of my experience, I consider with what 
hope and clarity it illuminates the present scene. Perhaps it is 
because I saw its fulfillment, not only after the Civil War but 
after many other crises which followed, that I expect, with such 
assurance, our tremendous reserves of wealth, of enterprise and 
of character to lift us from our present depression to new heights 
of national well-being. .. . 

How can we accgmplish this? The answer is by putting a 
premium again on individual initiative. Our country was not 
made great, was not lifted from the sloughs of earlier depressions, 
by centralized bureaus at Washington or by legislative coddling. 
It was developed by permitting wide range to individual enter- 
prise. Our railroad systems, which I saw bring a great flush 
of prosperity to America, were not built up, for example, by a 
commission at Washington which sought to cut them all to one 
pattern and to solve highly localized problems of administration 
by inelastic rules. They were developed by men who knew local- 
ized conditions, and who, unhampered by centralized interference, 
could adapt construction and administration to them; by men who 
felt a fierce joy in accomplishment itself, apart from whatever 
its pecuniary rewards might be. 

The test of whether a nation conceived and dedicated as ours 
was ‘can long endure’ must depend in 1933, as it did in 1864, on 
~ individual courage, initiative and loyalty of the citizens them- 
selves. 


Bravo, Dr. Cattell! If more of the grey-heads who 
dominate enterprises and organizations had half of your 
enthusiasm, half of your foresight, half of your faith- 
born-of-experience, America to-day would be less in the 
palsying grip of repression and more electrified by the 
spirit of aggression and conquest. 


Pity the mortal who has ceased to chase at least one 
rainbow. 


There’s room at the top because many, once they get 
there, fall asleep and fall off. 


6 

Have You GORDON SELFRIDGE, 
These « dynamic American now the 
Success foremost retail merchant in Britain, 
Requisites? recently, in his advertising, urged 


“a higher standard of adventur- 
ousness in modern life, a return to the exploring energy 
of Elizabethan merchant adventurers.” He was deluged 
with letters, many asking for a list of qualities essen- 
tial to success. Here is Selfridge’s list: 


Per Cent. 
Judgment, good commonsense...........+++eeeeeeeeeeceeees 25 
SPREE OSCE TET EET OTTO TCT ETT T 15 
I, A NN, og onc cecckecsn ccs aaasessans 12 
Bisternnmation, strength Of PUPPOSE ...... 660s ccsencecaceces 12 
(Courage wattinoness to take risks .......00.ccccescseesceos 11 
sea Rast ae 10 
Self-confidence—when fairly won ......ccccssccccecsccece 10 


The remaining 5 per cent. he allotted to: 


Tact, knowledge of human nature; 
Adaptability, fitting into new surroundings; 
Appreciation of the value of time; 
Cheerfulness under all conditions ; 
Indifference to obstacles. 

Then the following are characteristics which, although they 
may be regarded as derivatives of the main group, should be held 
clearly before the mind as of primary importance: 

Originality, which comes from imagination and self-confidence ; 

Alertness, quick seeing and thinking ; 

Love of work, which is the outcome of physical energy and deter- 
mination; 

Love of learning, which springs from ambition ; 

Enterprise, which is a complex of imagination, energy, self-con- 
fidence and ambition. 


“Further derivatives of primary importance are the 
good habits which spring from self-control, knowledge 
of the world, which can be obtained by world reading, 
command of figures, amiable manners, willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility, ability to hit hard when necessary.” 


Many DEPARTMENT store adver- 
Merchants’ tised a certain style of shoes, 
Stocks “all sizes.” A reader tells me that, 
Too Low although she responded promptly, 


she was informed that they hadn’t 
a single pair in her size. Another shop, although dis- 
playing its Spring line, was unable to supply the proper 
size, explaining “We are afraid to stock up until we see 
how sales go—but we can order a pair for you.” Deliv- 
ery, however, could not be promised in less than two 
weeks. Several women have lately related their inability 
to find other cases of merchandise even in large stores. 

Such complaints are so numerous that one is compelled 
to conclude that many merchants have allowed their 
stocks to dwindle to unprofitable levels. How could 
trade be other than unsatisfactory under such handicaps? 
Often a customer is tempted to buy something on display. 
When a shopper cannot find what she wants, the result 
frequently is the loss of a sale—and a depressing effect 
upon the customer. 

Hasn’t the time come for merchants, as well as every 
other business concern, to adopt more courageous tactics? 
Buying is not encouraged but discouraged by lack of 
merchandise. One suspects that not every manufacturer 
and merchant who urges others to “buy” is following his 
own advice. 


FORBES for 


Congress HE chief value of the report 
Should Act made by the _ transportation 
On Railway committee originally headed by Cal- 
Report vin Coolidge lies in the possibility 


that it may spur Congress into 
urgently-needed action. Except a millennial reference to 
“looking eventually to a single National system,” nothing 
spectacular, nothing sensational, nothing revolutionary, is 
proposed by the members, Messrs. Bernard M. Baruch, 
Alfred E. Smith, Clark Howell and Alexander Legge. Al- 
most all the reforms suggested are in harmony with pres- 
ent-day enlightened opinion. The report and the publicity 
it has received should do something, however, to bring 
home to the public a better realization of the momentous 
part played by rail transportation in our national func- 
tioning and of the infinite importance of safeguarding the 
financial and physical stability and strength of our basic 
transportation facilities. Even a temporary breakdown 
would disrupt and starve every metropolitan community. 
Were railway securities to become worthless, not only the 
financial but the social consequences would be beyond all 
imagining. Will Congress please grasp this and act with 
the dispatch the critical conditions demand? 

The principal points in the report follow: 


It is “unnecessary for government further to create and fos- 
ter competition with or among railroads.” Competition with 
other forms of transportation “should be permitted to decide 
the result.” “Parallel lines and systems are unnecessary. Re- 
gional consolidations should be hastened and, where necessary, 
enforced, looking eventually to a single National system with 
regional divisions. Unprofitable railroad services should be 
replaced by cheaper alternative transport methods. Railroads 
should be permitted to own and operate competing services, 
including water lines. 

“If inland waterways cannot bear all costs of amortization, 
interest, maintenance and operation, and compete with other 
forms of transport, they should be abandoned. Governmental 
commercial operation of transportation, such as barge-lines, 
should not be continued. 

“Automotive transportation should be put under such regula- 
tion as is necessary for public protection. Neither tax nor 
— should handicap progress for the benefit of the rail- 
roads. 

“The rate-making rule should say in plain English that rail- 
roads are entitled to make a reasonable profit based upon costs 
of efficient operation and not entitled to earnings merely to 
preserve present structures, if overcapitalized. 

“The railroads should do much they have not done to improve 
their condition without any government help at all. They 
should adopt the competing methods of which they complain. 
They should co-operate to reduce competitive expense. Un- 
necessary services should be abandoned. Metropolitan ter- 
minals should be consolidated. 

“Existing regulatory mechanism of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is inadequate and should be improved by reorganiza- 
tion without expansion or increased expense. 

“Emergency recommendations: Corporate reorganization 
should be facilitated by revision of the bankruptcy procedure. 
The recapture clause should be repealed retroactively. The 
statutory rule of rate-making should be revised. ‘Adequate 
security’ does not necessarily mean ‘marketable collateral’. 

“More care must be taken to maintain managerial initiative. 

“Our waterway policy for the past few years has averaged 
a cost of about $100,000,000 annually. 

“It cannot be fairly said that railroad advance in applied 
science is abreast of that in other industrial fields. The. rail- 


roads should set up one or more central research and engineer- 
ing organizations. 

“Some railroads can hope to survive only on drastic reorgani- 
zation and scaling down of fixed obligations. 

“The general outlook seems far from hopeless.” 

Mr. Smith, though “in substantial agreement with the great- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


« FOHN D. RYAN is the handsomest and rudest man 

in Wall Street.” I wrote that years ago, based on 
his boasting that he never answered any letters except 
it was to his selfish interest to do so. 

I didn’t see him for many months after that. Reveal- 
ing how it rankled in his mind, the next time I met him, 
at a private luncheon, he sought me out and started off: 
“You were mistaken in saying that I never answer letters 
except from a selfish motive.” He talked as if the squib 
had appeared the previous day. 

The criticism proved salutary. Originally hard-boiled 
and a callous bargainer, Mr. Ryan in later years—he died, 
suddenly, on Feb. 11—mellowed notably and became very 
charitable, philanthropic, public-spirited. 

His most sensational fight, with Fritz Augustus Heinze, 
was finally settled in a unique way. Ryan told me about 
it but would not permit me to print it. At a secret, out- 
of-town session with the belligerent Heinze, they finally 
got within a half-a-million dollars. Neither would budge 
further. How do you think they settled it? By tossing 
a coin! 

Repeatedly Ryan refused to let me quote him about 
copper or other conditions. “If I talked optimistically,” 
he explained, “my men out in Montana would expect 
more. If I talked pessimistically, my financial friends 
would kick.” Then he would proceed, most frankly, to 
give me a not-to-be-published analysis. 

Ryan was a keen-minded, able, progressive, foresighted 
man. But latterly he never missed an opportunity to 
emphasize that his chief lieutenant, Cornelius F. Kelley, 
Anaconda’s president, was ten times abler than he could 
ever hope to be. 

Why do so many men wait until aging before mellow- 
ing? 


1933 


ON’T rush to the conclusion that because Samuel 

Insull, Jr., is being stripped of his directorships 
and high executive titles, he is being kicked out. He isn’t. 
James Simpson, now at the Insull helm, has found young 
Sam extraordinarily useful, helpful, co-operative as his 
assistant. This position he retains. 

Sam was carefully trained from boyhood to succeed 
his imperial father. But the son contracted none of the 
domineering, cavalier, dictatorial characteristics of his 
parent. He always was democratic, genial, liked by the 
organization, also highly respected for his painstaking 
industriousness and his ability. 


OHN J. BERNET, the Van Sweringen’s executive 

generalissimo, who has added Nickel Plate to his 
string of presidencies, has two fortes: He not only knows 
how to move traffic, but he knows how to drum up traffic. 
Most railway executives have only one-track minds. 

His chief characteristics are his extraordinary capacity 
for hard work, his ability to enthuse co-workers by force 
and example, his ability to spot attractive sites (along his 
own lines) for the establishment of plants, his courage in 
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spending money for the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment to displace obsolete equipment—and his sense of 
humor. 

If you asked him, he would tell you that his hobbies 
are farming and playing at golf. In reality, his hobby is 
railroading. 


ON’T envy Henry Ford these days. What with be- 
ing blamed for fostering labor troubles at Detroit 
because of his hard bargaining with suppliers of materials 
and having his name dragged by Michigan’s Governor into 
the Detroit banking trouble—however unjustly—Mr. 
Ford presumably is a harassed, unhappy mortal, since 
he is, like most men of mammoth imagination, extremely 
sensitive. 


WEN D. YOUNG is similarly sensitive. He has 
far from relished being dragged by probers into the 
Insull mess. 


The brave now will fare well by-and-by. 


ITIES and civic bodies 


How One 

City Has throughout the country will 
Achieved be interested in learning how Fort 
Progress Worth, through a carefully-devised 


and vigorously prosecuted five-year 
plan, sponsored by its Chamber of Commerce, has 
achieved noteworthy progress and growth. “Despite the 
fact that three of the five years embraced have been years 
of great depression, the progress Fort Worth has made 
must be a matter of pride to every citizen,” justly ob- 
serves a Foreword to a comprehensive booklet describing 
the “hundred-million dollar improvement program suc- 
cessfully carried out.” 
Here is the list of original objectives and an outline 
of the results attained: 


I. Secure a Union Depot. Achieved. 

- II. Locate New Industries in Fort Worth. 158 industries 
attracted; 23 entirely new plants built by existing com- 
panies; 50 minor additions. 

III. Secure the Building of an Adequate City Auditorium. 
Delayed because of conditions. 

IV. Complete the Tarrant County Road Building Program. 
All projects completed except one now under way. 

V. Promote Trade Extension. Trade Extension Depart- 
ment established; 76 friendship and trade trips spon- 
sored; 12,561 Fort Worth citizens personally carried 
messages of goodwill into 231 communities. 

VI. Advertise Fort Worth. Energetically carried out. 

VII. Develop the Fort Worth Market Through the Location 

of Additional Wholesale Houses. 154 new wholesale 

concerns established. 

Secure the Construction of Additional Streets and 

Boulevards Throughout the City, With the Elimination 

of all Grade Crossings, Through Underpasses or Via- 

ducts, and Additional Bridges Across the Trinity River. 

Gratifyingly achieved. 

IX. Secure the Construction of Adequate Freight Terminals 
for Fort Worth. Jmpressively accomplished. 

X. Build and Maintain a Strong, Modern and Efficient 

Chamber of Commerce. “The Chamber is willing to let 

its record speak for itself.” 


VIII. 


ForBes suggests that interested readers communicate 
with the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce for pointers 
on how to go about attracting new industries to a com- 
munity and otherwise developing it. 
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How to Build Business by 
Building Confidence 


By FIVE EXECUTIVES 


Build Confidence in the Office 


SAYS L. C. WALKER 
President, The Shaw-Walker Co. 


F we are to pull American busi- 

ness out of this slump we have 
got to buck up and enter our offices 
every morning as Manufacturers— 
producers of those two tonic prod- 
ucts, Courage and Confidence. 

Manufacturing those products is 
largely a matter of hour-to-hour of- 
fice routine. 

In our dealings with office asso- 
ciates and subordinates we can fea- 
ture all the little crumbs of encour- 
aging news, instead of passing out 
slices of the soggy bread of depres- 
sion. 

If we have no orders to give to 
the salesmen who call on us, we can 
at least give them a courageous smile 
and treat them as men, who are vali- 
antly trying to earn a living and are 
having enough trouble without our 
loading them up with more gloom by 
telling them our troubles. 

If we have no jobs to give to the 
men and women who seek employ- 


ment, we can at least give a friendly 
hand-clasp that will help them keep 
up their courage—and maintain their 
faith in their fellow men. And leave 
our own hard luck story out of the 
interview. 

If collections are bad and orders 
are few, we can at least give one an- 
other credit for wanting to pay our 
bills, and wanting to order goods. 
And not drench the whole office 
force with blue gloom over the state 
of the bank balance or the dip in the 
sales curve. 

In our business correspondence, 
internal or with the world at large, 
we can leave out the gloom and fea- 
ture the cheerful and hopeful aspects 
which are easily found if we take the 
trouble to look up, not down. 

We can face yesterday’s figures in 
the spirit of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ 
wise motto, “Yesterday ended last 
night,” and work hopefully to-day 
for better business to-morrow. 


Don’t Wait for a Leader—Be One 


SAYS JOHN F. OHMER 
President, Ohmer Register Company 


E all want to see the return of 

prosperity, and yet we are told 
that to attain-it confidence must first 
be restored. 

Confidence in whom? In what? In 
the Government? In banks? In 
building and loan associations? In 
business leadership? 

The answer is: confidence in our- 
selves and in our own business! 

We cannot expect people to have 
confidence in us if we have no con- 
fidence in ourselves. Yet we sit 
around waiting for a leader to show 
us how to create that all-important 
confidence which, after all, depends 
entirely on ourselves. 

Instead of waiting for some leader 
to show us the road to confidence, let 
each of us become a leader; by this 


mass leadership we soon will be re- 
stored to more normal ways of living. 
If business people, professional peo- 
ple, press writers, and pulpit orators 
will cease calling for a leader and 
settle down to the job of putting con- 
fidence in themselves, the normal 
order soon will be restored. 

I have resolved to put confidence 
in myself and by so doing I expect 
to merit the confidence of others in 
me. If others will make the same 
resolution, it will become contagious 
and confidence will be stimulated to 
the fever heat of victory. When that 
happens, I will buy a new hat (which 
I have long needed), another con- 
servative will buy a pair of shoes, 
another a suit of clothes; and pres- 
ently we will all be providing our- 


selves with the necessities we thought 
we must forego during the past three 
years. Such a movement can mean 
nothing but the resumption of nor- 
mal business activities. 


Sales Managers: Build 
Salesmen’s Courage 


SAYS E. V. WALSH 
General Sales Manager, 
The Timken Silent Automatic Co. 


HAT is Courage? Merely the 

act of sitting calmly in your 
seat without getting excited when 
times are depressing—depressing to 
those who lack courage. It’s just a 
kind of NERVE. Courage makes 
men. Lack of it breaks men. In 
some it’s born. In others it’s cul- 
tivated—and it takes necessity and 
care to cultivate anything. 


Courage, properly planted and 
carefully cultivated, will make any 
man worthy of that name go out and 
do his best, no matter how humble 
his undertaking. One will always 
win with courage—few ever won 
without it. 


Courage and confidence must first 
be displayed at headquarters, by the 
sales manager and his associates. If 
the headquarters staff will dig deep 
enough and long enough they will 
get enough enthusiasm and optimis- 
tic facts to justify the same kind of 
courage and confidence that we used 
to boast of back in 1928 and 1929. 


The trouble is too many people 
are waiting for someone else to buy. 
They did buy in 1928 and 1929, and, 
unfortunately, didn’t know when to 
stop buying. Now they have to in- 
vest and they will invest when a 
salesman knows enough of his pros- 
pect’s requirements to prove the 
value of his investment, regardless 
of what it is—stocks, bonds, life in- 
surance, annuities, office equipment, 
washing machines, electric refrigera- 
tors, oil burners or what-not. The 
only way for any salesman to be able 
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to analyze his prospect’s require- 
ments is to be taught the “how.” 
Courage and confidence are born of 
faith in what a salesman has to work 
with. Men who are directing the ef- 
forts of others to-day—sales man- 
agers, for example—should be honest 
with themselves, first of all. Don’t 
ask a man to do the things you 
wouldn’t do yourself. Give him help 
to master to-day’s problems in to- 
day’s way. Don’t try to bluff him. 
He has grown during this period of 
depression, the same as you, and he 
isn’t as easily bluffed as he was when 
prosperity was being dumped into 
his lap. Inspiration has its place, but 
commonsense help, mixed with the 
proper amount of perspiration on 
your part, as well as his, is needed 
to bring him out a success. 

There are enough encouraging 
facts in business reports all over the 
country to-day to make even the most 
pessimistic mind change to an opti- 
mistic trend; but the job of dissemi- 
nating this information and applying 
it to the individual’s problems in the 
field belongs to someone at head- 
quarters. The newspapers, for ex- 
ample, have been full of reports con- 
cerning bank failures, but how many 
people stop to realize the banks close 
because a large number of people 
withdraw their funds. Does the 
money leave the country? Statistics 
show that it does not, so what be- 
comes of it? It’s right at home, very 
likely tucked away in the mattress 
where salesmen can get their share 
of it if a proper effort is put forth 
to keep their courage and confidence 
bolstered up to the right degree. 

All of the salesmen in the country 
are not on municipal welfare rolls. 
Thousands of them are still making 
a good living and many thousands 
more will join that happy class when 
they are taught how to take the right 
kind of message to the millions of 
families who can be convinced if 
only the right story is told them in 
the right way. 


Tell Workers Their 
Jobs Are Safe 


SAYS HON. ROLLAND B. 
MARVIN 
Mayor, Syracuse, New York 


HE keynote of what we are do- 
ing in Syracuse to drain off the 
fear of unemployment is to assure 
jobs to those who have them. So we 
are asking every employer who can 
fairly do so to assure his employees 
that their jobs are safe for 1933. 
The only way in which one man 
Can put another back to work is to 


buy the things which the second man 
is hired to produce. Consequently, 
the best way to start reducing unem- 
ployment is to banish the fear of 
more unemployment. 

Every employer in the land has 
some workers—a careful check in my 
city reveals that the percentage is 
high to-day—who must be kept if 
the employer is to continue in busi- 
ness at all. But even these fortunate 
employees, lacking definite assurance 
and humanly fearing the worst, are 
living in daily dread of discharge. 
Hence, they hoard every surplus dol- 
lar and spread the slump psychology 
that is corrupting the nation. 

The only way to remove that dread 
and its by-products is to remove the 
cause. This is primarily a job in mass 
education. Normal buying by those 
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of the unused and hidden assets of 
agencies already existing in the com- 
munity. Finally, and most important, 
it works. 


See Things As They 
Really Are 


‘SAYS P. D. SAYLOR 
President, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. 


MERICAN institutions have 
reached their present state of 
permanence and solidity after trials 
by fire and blood; in their further 
growth they will experience more of 
such tests. 
The most hopeful phase of the 
present situation is that our people 





Mayor Marvin of Syracuse congratulates buyers of new cars and blocks 
neighborhood criticism of their “extravagance” by pasting certificates 
of merit on new-car windshields. Each sticker points out that the buyer 
was responsible for jobs for fifty people when he signed the order 


who can afford it is out of the ques- 
tion so long as it remains stylish and 
smart to carry economy to an ex- 
treme in our personal wants. To-day, 
people who can well afford to buy 
needed goods boast, so strong is the 
influence of the fear psychology, of 
run-down heels and frayed cuffs. It 
is this exaggerated frugality which 
is keeping the mills closed and thou- 
sands of workers out of jobs. 

Our three daily newspapers are 
co-operating generously, contributing 
250,000 lines to drive home the fact 
that prosperity begins in the homes 
of those who can afford to buy. 
Daily we are checking Syracuse em- 
ployers for their contributions to job 
assurance, and we expect to have at 
least 75 per cent. of our workers as- 
sured of their jobs for 1933. 

The job assurance plan does not 
call for the creation of a single new 
committee or the raising of a single 
promotion dollar. It takes advantage 


have arrived at a vantage point from 
which they can view conditions as 
they really are. 

Synthetic optimism, which for so 
long created a befuddling fog, has 
been dispelled. We now see the prob- 
lems which must be met. Judging 
the future by the past, the American 
people may be relied upon to solve 
those problems. 

Present disturbed conditions, while 
probably of extraordinary severity 
and complexity, are fundamentally 
the same as those which have con- 
fronted the country in past periods. 

In my judgment, the present up- 
heaval is, in effect, a purging process 
—annoying and painful, no doubt, 
but with the rehabilitation of all our 
institutions a promised and assured 
result. 

Confidence in the truth of these 
facts is necessary if we are to go 
ahead, and such confidence is com- 
pletely justified. 
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What’s New in Business 


Cigarette Prices 
Dive Again 


N February, Big Four cigarette 
prices took their second plunge 
of the year, bringing the wholesale 
price per thousand down from $6 to 
$5.50. Less the usual discounts, the 
manufacturer now gets $4.851 per 
thousand; at the start of the year he 
received $6.028. A. & P. stores 
promptly announced retail prices of 
10c a pack, $1.00 a carton; Safeway 
followed, quotes cartons at 99c. 


The purpose of the price cut is 
partly to ward off roll-your-own com- 
petition, but principally to fight ten- 
cent brands. Federal cigarette tax 
figures give a rough idea of what has 
been happening: 1932 small-cigarette 
production in the Kentucky district 
(which makes 10c Wings and Twenty 
Grands) jumped from less than four 
billion in 1931 to eleven billion in 
1932. In North Carolina, which 
makes Lucky Strikes, Camels, and 
Chesterfields, cigarette production 
slumped 21 per cent.—from 72 bil- 
lion to 57 billion. Virginia, which 
has both kinds (10c White Rolls and 
Paul Jones, and 15c Old Golds) 
stayed around 28 billion. 

The price cut leaves Big Four 
manufacturers with a slim margin of 
profit—if any—under present ex- 
pense calculations. Three dollars of 
the $4.851 received per thousand cig- 
arettes is paid for Federal taxes. The 
rest goes about like this: tobacco, 80 
cents; advertising, selling and deliv- 
ery, 45 cents; production and over- 
head, 60 cents; total expense, $4.85. 
(Before this year’s price reductions, 
the margin was $1.178.) But ex- 
penses can be cut in all items except 
taxes and tobacco. 

Ten-cent producers can meet the 
reduction with a one-cent retail price 
cut at most (already made by A. & 
P.) unless they want to lose money. 
They get $4.19 per thousand cigar- 
ettes ; the government gets $3; the re- 
maining $1.19 must meet expenses 
and return a profit. Up to now, by 
using cheap tobacco and doing no 
advertising,* they have prospered. 

Some men in the tobacco trade 
feel that the Big Four should have 
reduced prices in line with lower costs 
long before this. Price maintenance 


*But Larus & Brother is currently adver- 
tising 10-cent Domino cigarettes on the Edge- 
worth radio program. 


has increased profits; but it also has 
given non-advertising, strict-econo- 
my-practicing, ten-cent competitors 
their chance. Cigarettes and pack- 
aged foods make an interesting paral- 
lel here. Until late last year, most 
manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised packaged foods held their 
prices to 1929 levels, while lower- 
priced, non-advertised private brands 
undermined their markets. Now, 
national brands have cut prices and 
sales are coming back. 


Co-operative Market 
Effort Pays 


VAPORATED milk producers 

in 1932 sold 1,100,000 more 
cases than they did in 1931, largely 
through cashing in on nine years’ of 
educational work among physicians, 
dieticians, and teachers. Reasons for 
the sales increase: (1) more doctors 
prescribed evaporated milk for infant 
feeding; (2) welfare agencies used 
it on a larger scale than ever before: 
(3) economy-minded families used 
it to lower their milk bills. 


Rivals Stage Joint 


Clearance Sale 


N February, three of New York’s 
exclusive and conservative Fifth 
Avenue furriers—Revillon Freres, 
Gunther, and Jaeckel—stepped out of 
character, forgot about competing for 
four days and staged a “first-of-its- 
kind-in-the-retail-field” promotion: a 
joint clearance sale featured by deep 
price-cuts and co-operative advertis- 
ing. Purpose: to clear away clogged 
fur markets. 


Marketers Plan 
1933 Drives 


RIPS to Chicago’s Century of 

Progress Exposition apparently 
will be the 1933 inducement for sales 
results. Addressograph-Multigraph 
will award them to winners of “The 
Greatest Contest of All Time”; and 
General Electric will similarly reward 
electric range salesmen who qualify 
in their own “Greatest of All Sales 
Contests.” 


General Electric’s entire kitchen ap- 
pliance sales force is receiving spec- 
tacular backing this Spring from a 
sales campaign involving a special 
train, moving picture stars, parades, 
and greetings from governors and 
mayors. The special train (publiciz- 
ing Warner Brothers’ picture “42nd 
Street” as well as General Electric 
kitchens) left Hollywood late in Feb- 
ruary for a tour of the country. Gen- 
eral Electric distributors will make 
local events of its arrival in their 
cities, and will time sales conventions 
and sales drives with its appearance. 

Meanwhile, Westinghouse started 
in February an advertising campaign 
featured by an unusually complete 
tie-in between radio and publication 
advertising, point-of-sale promotion, 
and dealer stimulation. The radio 
program, a 54-instalment mystery, is 
mentioned in all publication advertis- 
ing; listeners compete for merchan- 
dise prizes which reward their skill 
as detectives ; dealers receive cut-outs 
of the principal characters, window 
news-bulletins of the story’s prog- 
ress, and clue sheets to give out to 
listeners. Dealers have two contests 
of their own, built around a new slo- 
gan announced during the opening 
broadcast. 


Surveys Show 
Ways to Sell 


AST year, the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry chose Cincinnati as 
a typical city, made a survey and 
found that 56 per cent. of the home- 
owners were prospects for new plumb- 
ing. In 1933, plumbers and manu- 
facturers, individually and coopera- 
tively, are going after this fat market 
by getting home-owners to replace 
obsolete equipment and to convert 
hall ends, closets, and other waste 
spaces into new bathrooms. 
Preliminary results of a survey of 
house-to-house selling made by Pro- 
fessor Louis Bader of New York 
University in three suburbs of New 
York City show that out of 1,120 
doorbells rung by investigators, 741 
housewives answered, 498 granted in- 
terviews. Of the 498 housewives, 
364 said they answer all rings. Three 
hundred and eighty-one are willing 
to listen to the salesman’s story, but 
only 63 will invite the salesman in if 
his proposition interests them. Of 
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the 318 who listen to the sales story 
at the door, 145 buy; of the 63 who 
listen in the home, 32 buy. Two 
hundred and forty-four housewives 
buy because of sympathy, 34 because 
they think bargains are being offered, 
43 because of the convenience of 
buying at home. Nearly all house- 
wives reported a sharp increase in 
the number of canvassers calling dur- 
ing the past year. 


Executive Bonuses 
Face Test 


S the principle of paying bonuses 

to executives for unusual achieve- 
ments sound enough to survive, or 
will it go down under attacks from 
stockholders ? 

In February, George Washington 
Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, took the offensive 
against lawyer-stockholder Richard 
Reid Rogers, whose attack on the 
company’s stock purchase plan for 
executives has been dragging through 
the courts for two years. In a letter 
to stockholders, President Hill stated 
that he would stake his reputation 
and business future on the principle 
of rewarding executives for progres- 
sive management; and that, in order 
to be free to uphold the principle 
more vigorously, he had declined his 
allotment of shares under the plan. 

Rogers makes no direct attack on 
the principle of executive incentives. 
He contends that American Tobac- 
co’s directors (all of whom are offi- 
cers in the company) gave stockhold- 
ers no adequate notice and informa- 
tion when they offered stock to them- 
selves and to other executives at 
prices below the market; and that 
the allotments were excessive. There- 
fore, he says, the rights of stockhold- 
ers were infringed. - This January, 
by a five-to-three decision, the United 
States Supreme Court decided that 
Federal Courts have no jurisdiction 
in the case. But Justices Stone, 
Brandeis, and Cardozo dissented ; and 
Justice Stone, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, criticized the directors’ action. 
Encouraged, Rogers indicated that he 
would bring suit once more, this time 
in New Jersey state courts. 


Stockholders have often attacked 
executive bonuses in recent years— 
some of the attacks sincere, some 
racketeering. But stockholders usu- 
ally have protested at the amount, 
rather than at the principle, of the 
bonus. The desirability of some plan 
to encourage sound executive man- 
agement is becoming more widely 
recognized, but on the details of such 
Plans there is a sharp difference of 
opinion. One group, following the 
lead of Charles M. Schwab, believes 


gather momentum. 
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World Wide 
Elected during the most critical period in American business and 
social history, Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes President of the 
United States of America just as the forces of recovery begin to 


Four years of constructive, unhysterical 


statesmanship can bring benefits beyond present imagination 


in a nominal salary and a large bonus; 
the other believes in a larger salary 
and a moderate bonus. American 
Tobacco’s plan is halfway between 
the two; in 1931, for example, Presi- 
dent Hill was entitled to an aggregate 
bonus of $850,000, but his salary was 
the smaller (but still substantial) sum 
of $168,000. 

Charles M. Schwab contends that 
his small salary-large bonus system 
works best because the executives 
must make a profit for the company 
or starve. In 1929, President Grace 
of Bethlehem Steel Company drew a 
salary of $12,000 and a bonus, based 
on company profits, of $1,600,000. 
Stockholders protested so loudly at 
the size of the bonus that the system 
was changed. Now, with earnings 
lower, Bethlehem executives probably 
are glad of it. 

But opponents of Schwab’s theory 
have been growing during the past 
three years. They believe that a 
substantial salary coupled with a mod- 


erate bonus is an effective incentive, 
and yet relieves the executive of in- 
come worries in years when business 
is poor for reasons beyond his con- 
trol. 

Executives are watching the Hill- 
Rogers case closely. But the final 
outcome is more likely to affect the 
method of granting bonuses than 
their size or the principle of execu- 
tive incentives itself. 


Progress 


ROMOTERS of the Century of 

Progress Exposition (Chicago, 

this Summer) have passed the five 

million dollar mark in space sales, are 
working now on the sixth million. 


In cities with poor street lighting, 
three times as many people are killed 
by traffic accidents on Winter eve- 
nings as during the same hours of 
Summer. Well lighted cities have 
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only ten per cent. more Winter fatali- 
ties. American cities could save 
$200,000,000 traffic-accident losses 
through better illumination, says 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


The Chinese Government went ten 
months last year without borrowing. 
One result: Chinese bonds abroad 
rose from fifteen to one hundred fifty 
per cent. 

International effects of American 
business enterprise: Britain’s record- 
breaking England-to-South-African 
fliers carried among their supplies a 
box of chewing gum. 


A single order received in Febru- 
ary by the E. W. Bliss Company of 
Salem, Ohio (for America’s largest 
cold rolling mill) will give its em- 
ployees six months’ work. Employees 
have previously been idle more than 
six months. 


Hawaii is enthusiastic over its new 
industry, begun in 1932—the manu- 
facture of bagasse board. 


A year ago, oversize balloon tires 
were a novelty for anything but air- 
planes. During 1932, farmers learned 
that balloon equipped tractors plow 
twenty-five per cent. more ground, 
with thirty-seven per cent. more 
speed, and save nearly one-fourth of 
the fuel bill. In 1933, air wheels are 
already standard on one make of 
automobile. 


Three years ago, knitting machines 
had eight yarn feeds, says the New 
York Times. At the Knitwear In- 
dustrial Exposition in February, ma- 
chines with 24 yarn feeds were 





Cigar rolling takes skilled hands 


yarn covered with silk, rayon or wool. 
(Cotton-covered rubber _ yarn, 
though new, is already well estab- 
lished. ) 


Synthetic yarn laces are expected 
to become popular in 1933. 


Western Clock Company (West- 
clox) workers made 1932 a perfect 
safety year; 2,269,413 man hours 
without lost time. 


Without reforestation, the appar- 
ently ample supply of pulp wood may 
vanish rapidly, George N. Ostrander 
of Finch, Pruyn and Company told 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in February. . . . Failure of oil 
companies to co-operate for equitable 
sharing of market requirements would 
cause dissipation of all the world’s 
larger reserves of crude oil, accord- 
ing to R. C. Holmes, Texas Com- 
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A graphic story of what has been happening to farm income. The plight 
of many individual farmers is even more serious, because (a) a fraction 
of the farms must pay all the mortgage interest; (b) most farmers have 
less than average income. Based on Department of Agriculture figures 


FORBES for 


Now—Corona Coronas 
From New Jersey 


je last Saturday in February 
sees the formal opening of Henry 
Clay and Bock & Company’s new 
cigar rolling plant in Trenton, New 
Jersey. Formerly it was in Havana; 
but Cuban labor troubles and United 
States tariffs forced a change which 
makes possible a fifty per cent. re- 
duction in retail prices. 

Four hundred guests, carried on 
special trains from New York and 
Philadelphia, will watch two thou- 
sand young women, costumed in blue 
smocks and blue-and-white aprons, 
roll cigars in an air-conditioned in- 
terior whose climate is that of Ha- 
vana. As they roll, they amuse them- 
selves by singing to the tunes of a 
piano-player, who replaces the tradi- 
tional Cuban reader, often the source 
of discontent because of his stubborn 
habit of reciting from anti-capitalis- 
tic tracts. The guests, noting that 
some operators roll with the right 
hand, some with the left, will find 
that the right and left halves of the 
wrapper leaf must be rolled in op- 
posite directions. They will be watch- 
ing the end of a three-year cycle 
of growing, curing, and manufactur- 
ing ; Cuba’s soil and climate still re- 
tain for her a monopoly on the grow- 
ing and curing processes. 


Washington 


wet is going to happen in Washing- 
ton after March 4? 

While there is considerable speculation 
as to exactly what the Democratic pro- 
gram will be, the President-elect’s views 
on most of the major problems pressing 
for solution are generally known: 

1. Government Costs. The President- 
elect is seeking, and will probably receive, 
wide powers to abolish, reorganize and 
consolidate departments. 

2. Farm Relief. Farm allotment plan 


favored, with relief limited to wheat and 
cotton, 


3. Prohibition. 
18th Amendment. 

4. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Complete reorganization of policies and 
personnel with more direct aid to “small” 
business and individuals—refinancing of 
mortgages, farm and urban, etc. 

5. War Debts. Will consider reduction 
or cancellation, provided this country re- 
ceives compensating _benefits—reciprocal 
tariff agreements, currency stabilization, 
colonies. 

6. Tariffs. Would put American busi- 
ness on a competitive basis with foreign 
business. Policy will be governed in large 
measure by the outcome of the debt nego- 
tiations. 

7. Money. While there will be many 
advocates of inflation in the new Congress, 

(Continued on page 27) 


Outright repeal of the 
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THE NEXT 10 MONTHS 






will determine your success 


in the next 10 Years 


OW is the time to take advantage of a great 
transition period in business history. 

In the next 10 months the men who are going 
to be in control for the next Io years will be 
chosen. There will be new jobs, new methods, 
new men; and new preparation will be needed. 

Now is the time to get in early—to get in on 
the ground floor. 

The man whois running around in circles won’t 
get anywhere today. It’s the man who moves into 
the strategic position who will win. The amount 
of work you do doesn’t count any more. 


Give up the hit-or-miss way of working. Plan 
for the new day. Now—during the present inac- 
tivity of business—is your opportunity to pre- 
pare yourself for the years just ahead. 

To make progress from now on, you must know 
the new rules. No matter what your job, you must 
have an understanding of the new influences that 
are at work everywhere. 

There is a new sales strategy, there are new pro- 
duction methods, anew export situation, new meth- 
ods of determining security prices, new kinds of 
competition—in short, a new era of business. 


= 
> 
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A 44-page booklet discusses the New Era in 


Business — Send for it! 





4 


Many men are finding the answers to their prob- 
lems in the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s new 
Course and Service. This Course, new from start 
to finish, represents the condensed experience of 
the best business brains in the country—men like 
M.H. Aylesworth, President, National Broadcast- 
ing Company;Fred W. Sargent, President, Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company; Frederick 
H. Ecker, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Colby M. Chester, Jr., President, 
General Foods Corporation; Joseph H. Appel, 
Executive Head, John Wanamaker, New York. 

The Course is described in a booklet entitled 
“What an Executive Should Know.” Send for 
your copy of this booklet today. The booklet not 
only describes the Institute’s work, but dis- 


cusses the new era in business. It should be read 
by every man who is near that hazardous stage 
where men either stop or go on up, according to 
their own decisions. This booklet costs nothing. 
Send for it. 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 699 Astor Place, New York 
City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should Know,’ 
keep without charge. 


which I may 


Name A ge. 





Business 
Address 





Business 
Position. 
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About Important People 


UST we always have unem- 

ployment? One executive who 
thinks not, and who seems to be pro- 
ceeding in a practical way with his 
own proposals. for solving the em- 
ployment problem, is Albert L. 
Deane, president of General Motors 
Holding Corporation. 

Deane believes the supply of labor 
can be constantly adjusted to the 
supply of work—if we try hard 
enough. His proposal includes an 
employer-employee tax that would 
make it profitable for both to keep 
hours of labor in any individual case 
somewhere near the national average 
for employed-and-unemployed work- 
ers. He published his proposals in 
book-form first, asked for and re- 
ceived criticism, simplified his plan, 
and now is looking for criticism 
again. 

As head of General Motors “hold- 
ing” company, Deane is himself an 
employer. His job it is to get prac- 
tical retailing experience for General 
Motors, through retail dealerships 
in which it owns an interest. . 
His brother James Donald Deane is 
vice-president of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, knows daily 
exactly how collections on time-pay- 
ment sales in every corner of the 
country have progressed: during the 
past twenty-four hours. Both came to 
General Motors from auto-retailing 
in California. 


KLAHOMA CITY’S most use- 
ful citizen. He’s “Jack” (James 
F.) Owens, head of Byllesby-oper- 
ated Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, and next-to-the-last-presi- 
dent of the now historical National 
Electric Light Association.* So say 
former “most useful citizens.” 
Owens believes that people who 
meet each other understand each 
other; that social and business mis- 
understandings (as between the for- 
mer and Wall Street) come from 
lack of contact; that the best “public 
relations” are natural human con- 
tacts and plenty of them. . . . Per- 
haps that’s why he was made arbi- 
trator in Oklahoma’s 1932 milk war. 
As president of his city’s Chamber 
of Commerce, Owens has just pulled 
it through its toughest year. But he 
works just as hard when he is a pri- 
vate in the ranks, friends say. 


HEN Wallace Clark, Ameri- 


can management engineer, be- 
gins on March 6 to survey Turkish 





*Forbes, February 1, page 11. 


state monopolies for dictator Musta- 
pha Kemal, he will probably have 
with him a supply of Gantt charts. 
These simple devices for recording 
progress, checking up on the idle 
machine time, and otherwise discov- 
ering leaks and losses are so widely 
adaptable yet so little known that 
several years ago Clark wrote a book 
about them. 

Engineer Clark went to Europe in 
1926 with the Kemmerer commission 
to Poland, has advised European 
governments off and on ever since. 


ITH Columbia University’s 

recent announcement that 
Adolph Augustus Berle, Jr., soon will 
conduct a study of blue-sky legisla- 
tion at its School of Law, another 
member of President-elect Roosevelt’s 
Columbia “brain trust” comes to 
light. He is one of the very few men 
who ever attended Roosevelt’s own 
university, Harvard, while still in 
short pants. 

There is no professorial ponder- 
ousness in Berle, a practicing lawyer, 
whose quick mind delights in pointing 
out socially undesirable flaws in cor- 
porate financial practices. His criti- 
cisms are always constructive and 
built on a groundwork of thorough, 
practical knowledge. Sometimes, how- 
ever, his positive assurance fails to 
make friends, 

The son of a prominent New 
York clergyman, Berle was some- 
thing of an infant prodigy in Har- 
vard College and sailed through the 
notoriously stiff graduate law school 
with a brilliant record. While still 
in his twenties he went to Paris as 
a member of the Peace Commission. 


UST before the war, undergradu- 
ate enthusiasts at the University 
of Wisconsin were especially inter- 
ested in the flying heels of young 
Chase Donaldson, their hope in the 


quarter and half mile runs. Donald- . 


son won his “W7” in these events, and 
captained the cross-country team be- 
sides. ° 

That he has since been able to show 
speed of another kind is indicated by 
Chase Donaldson’s election, in Feb- 
ruary, to be the new head of Dis- 
tributors Group, Incorporated, a se- 
curity distributing and trading or- 
ganization in New York which has 
2,500 affiliated investment houses in 
this country, Canada and Europe. 
The new president of Distributors 
Group is another of 1933’s “young 
men ;” he is 35 years old. 


After graduating from Wisconsin’s. 
engineering school, Donaldson gained 
his first business and financial experi- 
ence helping to evaluate utility prop- 
erties for possible purchase by Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Company. 
Later, for other companies, he took 
a hand in the actual purchasing of 
similar properties. More recently he 
has been head of Allied General Cor- 
poration, which is now merged with 
Distributors Group. 


NOTHER cross-country runner 

who has recently undertaken an 
important business job is Herbert 
Jaques, the new head of the United 
States Golf Association. Golf is not 
only the chief recreation of Ameri- 
can business men everywhere, but is 
also, both as an amateur and a pro- 
fessional sport, the cause of an amaz- 
ing amount of business activity. As 
a member of the implements and 
ball committee since 1927, President 
Jaques has been in the forefront 
of the organization’s contacts with 
manufacturers, inventors, profes- 
sional players and others to whom 
golf is a business. . . . In 1909 and 
1910, “Herbie” Jaques’ father was 
president of the Association ; Herbie 
himself was at that time America’s 
fastest collegiate mile runner, and 
under the coaching of the famous 
Englishman, “Alf” Shrubb, captained 
Harvard’s cross-country team. 


EON FRASER, new head of the 

Bank for International Settle- 
ments, never was a banker until he 
took up his work as Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah’s alternate American repre- 
sentative to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements less than two years 
ago. For a short time he was a news- 
paper man, afterwards a lawyer. His 
firm, Ropes, Gray, Boyden and 
Perkins of Boston, has contributed 
more than one of its partners to per- 
manent international work in Geneva. 


O* March Ist, the resignation of 
Professor William Z. Ripley of 
Harvard University, takes effect. Few 
college men of recent years have had 
such striking effect upon business 
thought. The Ripley Plan for reor- 
ganization of the railroads has be- 
come famous. Though less talked of, 
his insistence that corporate manage- 
ments be honest with their stockhold- 
ers has probably had even more ef- 
fect upon the revision of business 
practices which is going on to-day.. 
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‘O™ of the frequent plea- 
sures in my work is to 


“ have a man tell me it is a 
: satisfaction to pay his bill for 
d security, because the money 
: comes back. 

“You are looking ahead. So 
. am |. Now | am going to proph- 
.. esy what you will say to me 
le some day. 
> “You will tell me that you did 
“ the smartest thing in your life 
;- when you arranged to buy this 
r protection for your family and 
r yourself. And you will say you 
r. did not see, at first, how you 
. could do it on your income.” 
. The Field-Man could have 
vy [~. Prophesied further. He knows . 
d of the thousands of enthusiastic 
. | letters which have come to his 
a Company from people who have 
f, 
: |) METROPOLITAN LIFE 











Here is one monthly bill you will 
pay willingly—your bill for security 





paid their final bills for security 
and are able to retire and enjoy 
their leisure. Through this means 
they had assured themselves of 
definite incomes on which they 
could live comfortably for the 
rest of their lives. Regularly, 
each month they receive their 
checks from the Company. 


You may be agreeably surprised 
to know how much security you 
can now get through moderate 
monthly instalments. And for 
your convenience you can pay 
your bill for security to a 
Metropolitan Field-Man on the 
same day each month. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you how much 
security you are able to buy on 
this modern, convenient plan. 
Send for him. He is at your 
service. Or use the coupon. 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 







—pay off mortgages 


—educate children 



















—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





























INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT  - > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (F) 


Without obligation on 
my part, | should like to 
know how to buy security 
for my family and myself 
— paying for it ona 
monthly basis. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





CITY 








STATE 


©i933 M.L.1.CO. 


SEE the time soon coming when 
the farmer will not only raise raw 
materials for industry but will do the 
initial processing on his farm. He 
will stand on both his feet—one foot 
on the soil for his livelihood, and 
the other foot in industry for the 
cash he needs. He will have a double 
security. Agriculture suffers from a 
lack of market for its product, indus- 
try suffers from a lack of employ- 
ment for its surplus men. Bringing 
them together heals the ailments of 
both, That is my conviction and that 
is what I am working for—Henry 
Ford. 


You all have powers you never 
dreamed of. You can do things you 
never thought you could do. There 
are no limitations in what you can 
do except the limitations in your own 
mind as to what you cannot do. Don’t 
think you cannot. Think you can.— 
Darwin P. Kingsley. 


Waste and unproductive methods 
rob us of nine-tenths of our produc- 
tive capacity—Sir James Arthur Sal- 
ter, former director of the Economics 
and Finance Section of the League of 
Nations. 


The business of retailing has taken 
its purification like a good soldier. I 
know of no other non-creative enter- 
prise which has met the ever-chang- 
ing conditions with such bona-fide 
courage, and no other industry has 
revamped with so few casualties and 
so few people hurt. We will witness 
in the era before us more intelligent 
shopping methods, more intelligent 
management, and we will have done 
away with gadgets and frills that all 
have added to the cost of distribution. 
We have learned a lot of things all 
through this dire process, but we will 
be better merchants and manufac- 
turers when the new day does come, 
and the profits will be larger than 
ever.—Retailing. 


It is a rare thing to win an argu- 
ment and the other fellow’s respect at 
the same time.—Toledo Blade. 


Never seem wiser or more learned 
than the company you are with. Treat 
your learning like a watch and keep 
it hidden. Do not pull it out to count 
the hours, but give the time when you 
are asked.—IJLord Chesterfield. 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


And call on me in the day of. ..: 


trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.— 
Psalms, 50:15. 


Sent in by B. A. Propert, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
1s a to senders of texts 
used, 


It is not banking legislation that 
we need, it is something that will en- 
able a man to make a dollar to put 
in a bank—W. M. Deas, president, 
First National Bank, Arcadia, La. 


In matters of conscience, first 
thoughts are best; in matters of pru- 
dence, last thoughts are best.—Robert 
Hall. 


The worst bankrupt in the world 
is the man who has lost his enthu- 
siasm. Let a man lose everything else 
in the world but his enthusiasm and 
he will come through again to suc- 
cess.—H. W. Arnold. 


HERE will not be a Red revolu- 

tion or a social catastrophe in 
the United States in five or fifty 
years. Big business has got us into a 
jam, and it will be most natural for 
leaders of business to show the way 
out. Since this will involve a financial 
loss by capitalists, who are powerful 
and hard of upsetting, drastic changes 
will not be immediately forthcoming. 
—Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Har- 


vard. 


The Eight “Do Mores” 


. Do more than exist, live. 

. Do more than touch, feel. 

Do more than look, observe. 
Do more than read, absorb. 
Do more than hear, listen. 

Do more than listen, understand. 
Do more than think, ponder. 

. Do more than talk, say some- 
thing —John H. Rhoades. 


ON AWA wh 


Run-down machinery, run-down 
management, and run-down health 
are the three best runways to business 
bankruptcy.—N. C. R. News. 





*“charity.. The resources of our coun- 
“try are sufficient*to:meet our require- 
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OR the year 1933 it seems to me 
that we need co-operation and 







ments if we can-use them to help each 
other. We should co-operate to pro- 
mote all kinds of business activity, 
We should do what we can in the 
way of charity. If all that is implied 
in these two words could be put into 
operation, not only would our econ- 
omic condition begin steadily to im- 
prove, but our destitute would secure 
ample relief. I can think of no better 
resolution for the New Year than to 
work in these directions.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 














There is no such thing as luck in 
a professional career. Nobody is 
against you. Nothing can stop you 
but yourselves. Don’t worry about 
opportunity not finding you when you 
are ready. Whether you go home in 
the subway or the Rolls-Royce is 
completely unimportant. — Kathleen 
Norris. 
















All students of the subject recog- 
nize that the fundamental condition 
of prosperity is a state of balance in 
the various economic relationships be- 
tween individuals or groups of the 
population. It is necessary that costs, 
prices and wages of every kind be in 
equitable relation with other costs, 
prices and wages, so that the goods 
or services offered by each group will 
exchange on an equitable basis with 
those offered by others, resulting ina 
rapid flow of all products into con- 
sumption. Goods coming to the mar- 
ket not only satisfy needs but repre- 
sent buying power for other goods, 
and there is no source of buying 
power outside of the exchanges be- 
tween the various industries and 0c- 
cupations. Full employment, ready 
sale of goods and a high state of 
comfort are all dependent upon these 
exchanges, and hence upon the main- 
tenance of balanced relationships.— 
National City Bank. 



















Reproach is infinite, and knows 10 
end 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue; 
Wounded, we wound; and neither 
side can fail, 
For every man has equal strength 
to rail. 







—Homer. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Encouraging Trends on Two Coasts 


T the present time there is 

more business improvement in 

California, Arizona and New 
Mexico than in any other part of the 
country. But there is also a strong 
upward trend in Virginia, Maryland 
and West Virginia and considerable 
strength in other Atlantic Coast 
States. 

Business in all lower Michigan 
has, of course, been hampered by the 
state-wide bank elosing in mid-Febru- 
ary, but in order that readers may 
form a better judgment of the under- 
lying trends, Michigan business is 
shown on this Pictograph as it was 
just before Governor Comstock’s 
declaration. 

Among cities in which business has 
recently been at higher levels (in com- 
parison with last year) than at any 
time since last Summer, are the fol- 
owing : 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Slow but sure im- 


» Provement has characterized California’s 
» chief city for six months or more. 
‘ January-February, business has picked 


In 


up slightly instead of declining. 
Cleveland, O.: All signs are that busi- 
hess in this city will continue to get 
gradually stronger throughout the 
Spring. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Conditions in this 
steel center continued discouraging 
Tight up to the first of the year. Since 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 


Continued improvement: ris- 
Uf ing lines with arrow point- 
y 
lL 


ing upward. 
Recent improvement (may 
be temporary): broken ris- 
ing lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
WN falling lines, with arrow 
All comparisons are made with 
the same time a year ago. 


pointing downward. 








Christmas, business has been remark- 
ably steady. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Actual starting 
of the big bridge is but one sign that 
business in this district will continue to 
improve. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Improvement ten- 
dency which developed in early Fall has 
continued, slowly, but almost without 
interruption. 

New Orleans, La.: Bank excitement 
seems not to have checked general ten- 
dency to improvement first noticeable 
in November. (Among other things, 


large scale sulphur production has been 
resumed in Louisiana for the first time 
in ten years.) 


Cincinnati, O.: Basic improvement of 
Fall and early Winter is continuing, 
with Winter business holding even in- 
stead of dropping off. 

Columbus, O.: Like most state capi- 
tals, has had a smaller Winter decline 
than a year ago. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Business this Winter has 
been much more steady than it was a 
year ago. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Business has _ in- 
creased since first of the year—in ex- 
act reverse of last year’s trend. 

Dayton, O.: Another Ohio city. This 
one has made greater recovery in the 
past five months than any of the others 
already named. 





... B.C. Forbes Asks... 


















































HE response of the country, the 

response of the security mar- 

kets, to bad news suggests that 
present quoted values have largely 
discounted unfavorable conditions 
and unfavorable developments. 

The effect produced by the wholly 
unexpected closing of all banks in 
Michigan, a rather sensational hap- 
pening, was very mild and very tem- 
porary. 

Publication of corporate annual 
and other statements revealing heavy 
losses has ceased to produce fresh 
disturbances. 

In short, depressing news seems 
now to be taken for granted. 

This prompts the question: What 
is likely to happen if and when en- 
couraging events materialize? 

All past history shows that a time 
always comes when securities, com- 
modities and other values, liquidated 
to a standstill, begin to recover, 
sometimes before a definite economic 
trend upward becomes visible to all. 


O many disappointments have 
been suffered since 1929, so 
many times have rallies started and 
promptly ended, so often has the 
stage apparently been set for real re- 
vival, that the prudent have now giv- 
en up venturing predictions. 


The writer, however, ventures the 
opinion that, tf Washington acts ra- 
tionally, Spring should -bring im- 
provement. 


High Finance welcomes the recent 
emphatic declarations made to the 
Senate Committee by prominent men 


of affairs against any and every form 
of currency inflation—except some 
workable method of utilizing silver 
somewhat more freely as subsidiary 
coinage. High Finance also wel- 
comes the emphatic exhortations from 
the same sources that the Federal 
budget must be balanced, mainly by 
drastic reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures. High Finance welcomes, 
too, the less belligerent, less impos- 
sible attitude voiced by British 
statesmen regarding war debt revi- 
sion; even so, it is apparent that 
debtors mean to ask more than 
American sentiment at present is 
willing to grant. 


EBRUARY has brought no de- 

cisive trends in commodities, in 
securities, in industry, in trade, in 
transportation, in the utility industry. 
Minor ups-and-downs have been the 
rule. Monetary developments also 
have been uneven. 

A widespread disposition is to 
await the advent of the new Admin- 
istration, to await the naming of the 
new Cabinet, to await the first mes- 
sage from the new Chief Executive. 
It may be that hesitancy will continue 
until the incoming Congress meets 
and reveals its attitude, its attitude 
towards President Roosevelt, its at- 
titude towards inflationary proposals, 
its attitude towards farm relief, its 
attitude towards economic problems 
in general. 

Notable progress, happily, is being 
made towards meeting the extremely 
grave mortgage and other real estate 
problems created by shrinkage in 


Has 
Bad News 
Been 
Discounted ? 





.Few resourceful farmers need starve, 
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values and the virtual drying up of 
credit for owners. Climaxing of real 
estate troubles proverbially marks the 
climax of acute depressions. 

Apart from efforts to ease their 
debt troubles, nothing practicable has 
yet been brought forth at Washing- 
ton or elsewhere to effect real im- 
provement in the status of our vast 
agricultural population. The “allot- 
ment” plan, never worthy of serious 
consideration, seems to be headed for 
the discard. More and more it ap- 
pears as if farmers and their families 
will have to depend mainly upon their 
own efforts to wring a living fron 
the soil. 












T that, are not the great majority 

of our rural families less un- 
comfortably circumstanced than the 
families of the twelve million unem- 
ployed, to say nothing of other mil- 
lions of families whose bread-winners 
have had their working days and 
hours reduced to almost nothing? 








whereas unemployed in cities have 
not any means to help themselves to 
sustain life. 

The conduct of our unemployed 
continues to furnish the most praise- 
worthy chapter of the whole story 
of the most trying depression expeti- 
enced in two generations. If all 
classes had exhibited similar forti- 
tude, this country would not have 
sunk to its present disgraceful depths. 

Unless bedevilment comes from 
Washington, Spring should start us 
on the road—perhaps a hilly, stony 
road—towards recovery. . 
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Business Trends at a Glance 
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FORBES New Index of Business Recovery 


The Business Recovery Index (above) 
is not cumulative, but shows how much re- 
covery was being made at any one time. 
Thus the drop in December does not mean 
that the ground previously gained was lost, 
but only that there was a temporary slack- 
ening in the rate of recovery. 


March Begins 
the Spring Rise 


- many widely differing lines of ac- 
tivity, business begins in March to 
climb above Winter levels; in some, 
March is the best month of the entire 
year. 

In the chemical industry, alcohol sales 
increase and consumption of fertilizers 
reaches a peak. Sales of naval stores 
pick up, shipments of linseed oil, and 
sales of paints, varnishes and lacquers. 

Business in butter, cheese, evaporated 
milk, oleomargarine increases, more eggs 
come to market, more fish are landed, 
more grain exported, more cocoa im- 
ported. It is the peak month of the 
year for shipments of citrus fruit and 
potatoes. 

In March more cigars are smoked, 
more tobacco and snuff purchased. More 
sugar is melted, more shoes are made, 
more gloves and mittens. The lumber 
business picks up, in yards and mills. 
Steel trade improves, so does almost 
everything connected with petroleum, 
even the sale of pumps for gasoline, oil 
and grease. 


ARCH is also a month of increase 
for plumbing fixtures, electric 
hoists, vacuum cleaners, woodworking 
€quipment, oil burners, and for various 
other items as widely different as porce- 
lain enameled signs and office safes. It 
is the busiest month of the year in the 
Paper and pulp business, and an improv- 
mg month for brick, portland cement, 
glass containers, airplanes and automo- 
biles. In the textile industry, more 


hosiery, cotton cloth, rayon, and car- 

Pets and rugs are made and finished. 
Even the button business and the arti- 

ficial leather business feel the call of 
Spring. 

ane significant of all, this year, is 
€ fact that March is a month of in- 


creasing employment. Factory employ- 
ment as a whole increases in normal 
vears and probably will do so this year. 
The ceramic industry, the chemical in- 
dustry, iron and steel, shoes, lumber, ma- 
chinery, metals, paper, rubber products. 
textiles, tobacco and automobiles are 
among those which put men to work. 


HERE will the March rise occur? 

Will it be felt in all parts of the 
United States, or are some regions more 
favored than others? 

The early Spring rise seems in normal 
years to be most pronounced in the Middle 
West. Almost without exception, cities in 
Tilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin experience a definite upturn in 
March. The farming states immediately 
to the West of these and as far South as 
Texas share the improvement, and there 
is a decided upturn all along the Pacific 
Coast. 

Massachusetts and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania have not had a real Spring rise 
since 1927, and in other North Atlantic 
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states March is not particularly important. 
There is always some improvement in the 
Southeast. 

For those who think the depression be- 
gan when the stock market collapsed in 
the Fall of 1929, here are some rather 
startling figures: 

In a list of 130 important cities which 
found March 1928 the best month of the 
first quarter of the year, only 82 experi- 
enced a similar Spring rise in March 1929. 

Last year, not more than 15 of these 
cities, or approximately one-tenth, had a 
March increase. But just as the failure of 
the Spring rise to put in an appearance 
in nearly half of the list preceded the 
more startling events of later 1929, so 
good news from the Spring of 1933 is like- 
ly to forecast even better news later this 
year. 

Extremely significant, therefore, seems 
the fact that no less than 30 cities in this 
list (or twice last year’s number) seem 
almost certain, on the basis of January- 
February trends, to experience a_ real 
March increase. In some 20 additional 
cities, better March business is at least 
probable, and in quite a number more it 
would take only a slightly favorable turn 
of events to establish a real Spring rise. 

Only one of last year’s 15 cities was 
in the critical mid-Western area; this year 
the five important states are likely to con- 
tribute nine cities to the list. 

From the Pacific Coast comes similar 
encouragement. There, not a single im- 
portant city turned upward last March. 
This year there will undoubtedly be sev- 
eral, and the chief hope comes from the 


Three Weeks of Prices 
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There is more encouragement in the price situation than for some weeks past. 
In each case the top (thin) line represents the highest price of the year 
1933, and the lower (thin) line shows the lowest price of 1933. The heavy arrow 


indicates recent prices. 





(Figures, N. Y. Times.) 
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Via Hawaii 
and the 
Sunshine Belt 





The trip of 
a lifetime 


"G49 


First Class 


26,000 miles. Visits to 21 famous ports in 14 differ- 
ent countries; 85 cities or more—if you wish. Stop- 
over when and where you please. Continue your 
trip on another of the celebrated President Liners 
that sail every week from New York. Your ticket is 
good for two full years. @ New York-California via 
Havana and the Panama Canal, from $175, First 
Class. @ California-Orient. Leave any week. Fre- 
quent sailings of the magnificent new President 
Hoover and President Coolidge. Low roundtrip 
fares. See any agent, or.... 


Dollar 


Steamship Lines 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Boston + Seattle . Washington, D.C. . Portland, Ore. 
San Diego - Cleveland - Toronto - Vancouver, B. C. 




















Two Rector Street 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 








New York 














The public utility system of... 








Standard Gas and Electric Company 

















serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,603,403 ...installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 


ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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hitherto unencouraged State of Washington, 
Perhaps most important in this entire 
trend is the indication that a number of 
key towns in the hitherto hard-pressed 
agricultural areas west of the Mississippj 
will be able to look back upon March 
1933 as the beginning of their upturn. 


HERE are many indications of the 

probability that there will be a real 
Spring rise this year—probably not as 
great as that of 1928, but almost cer- 
tainly better than during any very re- 
cent Spring. 


Bank Debits 


HIEF among these indications is the 

constantly improving ratio of debits 
to individual accounts to those of a year 
earlier. Debits to individual accounts 
show the total amount of bank funds 
made use of by individual depositors, 
through check or otherwise, in the trans- 
action of business or in private affairs, 


7 % 80 





12 MONTHS ENDING 
DEC. 1932 








4 WEEKS ENDING 
UYufs3 2/a Ju 


Their sum is generally supposed to repre- 
sent ninety per cent. of the total volume 
of business and the staggering fact that 
even at the present time the totai bank 
debits amount to five billion dollars per 
week is proof enough of the importance 
of this item. 

Figures in the chart are for debits 
outside of New York City. In New York 
City, a similar improvement has been 
taking place. For 1932 the ratio was 64. 
For the four weeks ending January 
eleventh, 73. For the four weeks end- 
ing February eighth, 77. 


Railroad Earnings 


NSATISFACTORY as is the current 
position of railroads, the improve- 
ment which has been made during the 
last six months in earnings is phenome- 
nal. Improving ratios of net earnings 
to those of 1931 are shown in the chart. 
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The ratio of gross earnings to those of 
a year earlier has also increased from 
63 (in July) to 85 (in December). 
Lumber 

HOUGH the lumber business is at 

a low ebb, the trend is now toward 
increases in production. The soft woods 
in particular, especially southern pine, 
are again beginning to be in demand. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada 


INcORPORATED 1865 Heap Orricr - MONTREAL 





STATEMENT for 1932 
TOTAL ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31,1932 - + -__ - $2,928,952,000 


This —— amount, the accumulating estates of nearly a million Sun Jife 
policyholders, will become payable to them or their dependants during this 
generation—a stabilizing factor of great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - - - - + + «+ - 284,098,000 





t,o i a 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS - - - - - + - = = = 148,026,000 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS- - - - - 13,381,000 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES: 
During the year 1932 - - + + + += = + 2 © = 108,527,000 
Since Organization-_  - ° . - ° ° ° ° ° - - 702,712,000 





ee ee ne ee ee ee a 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility and others; stocks: preferred 
and common; loans on mortgages; real estate; loans on Company policies; cash 
in banks, and other assets. 


LIABILITIES Fee ee ee ae ee ee ee es ee 597,241,000 


Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the policy reserve—the amount set 
aside to guarantee all policy payments as they become due. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and balance at credit of 


611,436,000 


shareholders’ account - - - - - $3,416,000 
RESERVE for depreciation in mortgages and real estate 4,781,000 


SURPLUS - + +¢ - + + © e© «2#© «+ = 3,998,000 
aN $14,195.000 


The valuation of assets has been carried out on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Policy reserves have been valued by the full net oy ag method, on bases more exacting than those 


required by the Ingurance Act of the Dominion of Canada. 


According to the form of report and the basis prescribed for the valuation of securities by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the United States, the assurances in force, paid for basis, are 
$2,912,469,000; the assets, $609,623,000; the liabilities, $596,310,000; capital and balance of shareholders’ 
account, reserve and surplus, $13,313,000. 





Sun Life policyholders number nearly a 
million. 

Assurances in force have increased since 1929 
by $465,000,000. 

Assets have increased, during the same 
period, by $43,000,000. 


Applications for new assurances were re- 
ceived by the Company during 1932 at an 
average rate of more than $1,000,000 for 
every working day. 

During 1932 the Company paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries more than $360,000 
for every working day. 


Income from renewal premiums was the 
largest ever received by the Company ina . 
single year. 

Cash in repayment or reduction of policy 
loans exceeded in amount that of any pre- 
vious year. 

Revivals of lapsed policies were in excess of 
those of any previous year, with one ex- 
ception. 

The net amount of policy proceeds left with 
the Company at interest was substantially 
increased. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

















He Got the Order 


because he had read in The American Salesman 
how another salesman, in a similar situation, had 
turned the same objection into a reason for buy- 
ing. That one order repaid many times, the dol- 
lar invested by the company in the subscription. 


A Darinell Sales Magazine 
for a Dollar a Year 


SaLes Stories: You will find THE 
AMERICAN SALESMAN interesting, 
whether you are a sales manager or 
asalesman. There is no bunk about 
it. Every article is practical—based 
on an actual sales experience. 
America’s leading sales executives 
contribute to it. 


Sates BuLLETIN MATERIAL: More 
than 4,000 sales managers subscribe 
to THE AMERICAN SALESMAN be- 
cause they find in each issue prac- 
tical selling ideas which they can 
use in bulletins and sales manuals 
for their salesmen. It is edited for 
the salesman who wants to make 
good where he is, by better using 
what he has. 


Ghe AMERICAN 
SALESMAN 


A Dartnel) Publication 





64 Pages Monthly—Pocket Size 


DEVELOPING SALESMEN: Salesmen 
enjoy its human interest sales 
stories—but the thing they like best 
about THE AMERICAN SALESMAN is 
that it actually helps them to make 
more money. It gives them an 
executive viewpoint and _back- 
ground. It fits them for the bigger 
job ahead. 


Roap InFrorMATION: Suggestions 
for cutting the cost of traveling 
appear in every issue; which hotels 
are cooperating with THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN in its campaign for lower 
rates for salesmen; car operating 
tips and other pointers that will 
save both the salesman and his 
house money. 


DartTNELL Pusuications, INc., 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Srmrs: Send THe AmMERIcAN SALESMAN for one year for 
the dollar enclosed. It is understood money will be re- 
funded pro rata any time I request it. 


(Foreign Postage 50 Cents a Year Additional) 
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In mid-February, demand for southern 
pine slackened, but orders for northern 
hemlock exceeded those of a year 
earlier, and orders for western piné, 
and for northern and southern hard- 
wood were nearer to those of 1932 than 
at any time this year. 


Zinc 
— production of slab zinc 
was the highest since April, 1932, 


72 


2 MONTHS ENDING 
JAN. 1933 











Although stocks have recently been in- 
creasing, it seems unlikely that the ra- 
tio will drop back to the 1932 level. 


Crude Oil 


rete the production of this com- 
modity is being held below that of 
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/2 MONTHS ENDING 
DEC. 1932 
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a year ago, its ratio to 1932 is slightly 
higher than it was. 


Flour 


RODUCTION of this important 
commodity was slightly curtailed in 
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JO. 96 
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7 MONTHS ENDING 
* JAN, 31,1933 
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January, but the ratio to last year’s out- 
put is still well above its earlier level. 


Congress Should Act on 
Railway Report! 
(Continued from page 7) 
er part of the Committee’s report, does 
not sign it, but adds a “supplemental re- 
port,” which urges, as an “emergency ac- 
tion,” “a debtor relief act” to enable rail- 
roads to “scale down debts and compose 
differences without bankruptcy receiver- 
ships.” He states: “I favor abolition of the 
I. C. C. and the creation of a new depart- 
ment of transportation headed by one man, 
or a one-man bureau head in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce determining policies 
with the approval of the Secretary of 

Commerce.” 

There is no need for any inter- 
minable investigations by Congress. 
There is scant need for endless 
speechifying by legislators. The need 
is for prompt, business-like, enabling 
legislation. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


A New Heating Method—Sanitary Milk Bottles 
—New Use for Rubber—Simpler Records 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HEAT Surprise. To heat your 
home, make cold air colder. 

Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? Yet it is 
quite possible that this is what you will 
be doing within a very few years. If you 
have an electric refrigerator now, you 
may have noticed that it tends to heat 
the air in the pantry. This is because 
the refrigerating mechanism is absorbing 
heat from the foods and dishes inside 
the box, and is releasing that heat inte 
the surrounding air. 

At least one leading electrical com- 
pany has been experimenting with the 
possibilities of using refrigeration-heat 
as a substitute for other methods of 
domestic heating. In the Winter of 
1931-1932, an occupied house was suc- 
cessfully heated by taking cold air from 
outdoors, extracting heat from it, and 
liberating that heat inside the house. 
Further tests have been conducted dur- 
ing this present Winter, and it is quite 
possible that this revolutionary method 
of heating may begin to-come into prac- 
tical use within a year. 

Surprisingly enough, to the layman, 
energy consumed in this process is only 
a fraction of that required in the usual 
methods of electric heating. In the cold- 
est climates, operating cost may be too 
great to be practical, but when one con- 
siders that the same equipment could 
be used to keep your house cool in 
Summer, the idea holds real possibilities. 


Hats FOR Milk Caps. Here is a 
new chance for the milkman to help 
safeguard the health of his customers’ 
families. 

The wise housewife, when she brings 
into her kitchen the bottles delivered 
by the milkman, wipes off the paper 
caps and the neck and top edges of the 
bottles. Sometimes dirt is visible on 
them, sometimes it is not visible but is 
most certainly there. If it is not re- 
moved, some of it may go into the glass 
when the milk is poured. 

Now, however, thanks to the in- 
genuity of a maker of automatic ma- 
chinery, the dairy man may, if he wishes, 
put a transparent cellulose top, tightly 
sealed, over the paper cap and the bot- 
tle neck. This will cost him about a 
dollar per thousand bottles, but enables 
him to guarantee that between the time 
his bottle is filled, and the time the cus- 
tomer first opens it, nothing can happen 
to contaminate the milk or cream he is 
supplying. 


M ILK EATS Metal. Incidentally, an- 
other important improvement was 
offered to the dairy industry a little 
more than a year ago. This was chrome 
nickel, an alloy which is 14 per cent. 
chromium and 86 per cent. nickel. 
Though most of us do not realize it, 
milk is a corrosive liquid, especially 





when it is heated (as in the process of 
pasteurization). Nickel itself has been 
used in the milk industry for some time, 
but ordinary nickel in contact with milk 
tarnishes, just as silver does when in 
contact with eggs. When chromium is 
alloyed with nickel, however, the result 
is a stainless metal. 

Interesting as showing the diversity of 
problems which must be met by new 
technical developments, is the fact that 
an ideal metal for the dairy industry has 
also to resist three other kinds of at- 
tack. It must stand up against alkaline 
solutions used in cleaning, against brines 
and against chlorine sterilizing solutions. 


UBBER Glasses. The competition 

in new materials is certainly one 
of the most strenuous in these strenu- 
ous days. 

One striking recent development is 
rubber’s invasion of the market for plas- 
tics. What with pyroxylin plastics, 
phenol resins, acetates, urea resins, and 
still others coming to us in countless 
different combinations for every con- 
ceivable use from radio parts to drink- 
ing “glasses,” and from electric clocks to 
cold cream, jars, we are only just be- 
ginning to realize the infinite possibilities 
of molded products. The new rubber 
product, claimed to be both tasteless and 
odorless, to resist heat and to be prac- 
tically unbreakable or unscratchable, can 
be made in any desirable color. It will 
compete on a cost basis with other ma- 
terials offering similar qualities. 


USTLESS Dictator. An office im- 
provement that has just been hav- 
ing “pre-showings,” is the first com- 
pletely enclosed dictating machine. 
Nowhere is there an opening in the 
panels of the cabinet of this machine 
through which ordinary dust can pene- 
trate. Every part of the machine is en- 
closed, and protected not only from dirt 
and dust but also from heat or cold and 
from accidental breakage. 


IMPLER Records. Since the first 

of this year, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany has been supplying to its deposit- 
ors, at cost, check books containing com- 
plete personal bookkeeping forms, with 
special columns for interest, taxes, con- 
tributions and other normal divisions of 
expenditure, and similar columns for 
distributing income. Use of such a form 
should make both personal budgeting 
and income tax computations a lot 
simpler. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 

















EXTRA 
DIVIDENDS 


* 


As AN investment in good 
cheer, Canada Dry always 
pays extra dividends .. . 
there’s more flavor, more 
sparkle, more downright en- 
joyment in The Champagne 
of Ginger Ales. 

A man’s drink and a gen- 
tleman’s drink, Canada Dry 
adds a charm and refresh- 
ment to every occasion, in 
business as well as at home. 

There’s a new large size 
and new low prices. 


CANADA 


DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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Low-Priced Stocks 


a Buy? 


Write for this report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
2-1 Babson Park, Mass. 

















INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. ... 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by 1. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 








$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Odd Lots 


For Safety— 
Counterbalance Your Holdings— 


BUY ODD LOTS! 


Safety is only one of the 
many features obtained by 
Odd Lot investors. 


Write today for copy of our 
booklet fully explaining the 
many advantages of Odd 
Lot Trading. 


Ask for F. 565 


100 Share Lots 


john Muir&©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch O ffice—11 West 42nd St. 








39 Broadway 
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Ru Look Into 
Good Bonds that are 
Under Par 


Bonds bought below par build capital as 
well as income. The investor who pays 
less than $900 for a $1000 bond bearing 
a 4¥,% coupon will receive $1000 at matur- 
ity, plus a yield of over 5% during the 
period the bond is held. 


Such an opportunity is presented by the 
New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 414% 
Series due 1980. Earnings, before depre- 
ciation, are over three times annual inter- 
est requirements. 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a distribu- 
tion of 25 cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable on March 15, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 1, 1933. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Still Indefinite but 
Intermediate Base May Be Formed Soon 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


ITH this article we introduce our 

new type of presentation for the 

chart on average stock prices. 
The basis for this chart remains the 
same as has been used here for many 
years, namely the New York Times, or 
Annalist, average of fifty issues, com- 
posed of 25 industrial and 25 railroad 
stocks. The time element of charting 
has been changed, however, from weekly 
ranges to daily. 

The main portion of the chart thus 
portrays the daily high and low range 
of the Times average of fifty stocks, 
which gives a much clearer picture of 
the intermediate market fluctuations. At 
the extreme left is the longer-range 
chart for reference, showing the monthly 
high and low ranges for the same aver- 
age since 1928 and up to the beginning 
of the daily chart. 


.* will be noted from this new daily 
chart that the general market action 
thus far in February has been irregular 
but inclined definitely lower, in line with 
our suggestions of last issue. In that 
previous article we practically deserted 
even our formerly modest hope of op- 
timism for the immediate stock price 
movement, 

At that time we stated that technical 
action had been definitely unfavorable, 
that some recovery was in order, back 
to the late January levels, but that such 
recovery was likely to be temporary and 
to lead into new and further sagging 
thereafter. This is approximately the 
pattern which has been followed, and 
after the short intermediate recovery 
prices have again turned down and are 
once more scraping along the bottom 
support level which has been touched so 
often over the past five months. 


i be usual technical understanding is 
that such a long support level should 
again hold intact this time, and lead to 
renewed recovery from the current bot- 
tom line, but personally the writer holds 
no dogmatic opinion that this will be the 
case in the present situation. 

There may possibly be some attempt 
at an inaugural celebration of rising 
prices, but we should hardly expect it to 
coincide exactly with March 4th. Rather, 
we should vote for some further mod- 
erate sagging off into new low ground 
since last August, to be followed by stab- 
ilization in March and then a possible 
celebration for the new administration, 
combined even with a belated and far 
from spectacular “Spring rise,” toward 
the end of March or in April. 


* may be said at the same time, how- 
ever, that the market clues are highly 
varied and divergent just now, that no 
truly reliable signals have been given, 
and that the above postulations are 
merely an effort to suggest a possible 
market pattern without much forecasting 
basis. 

Meanwhile, also, the writer holds no 
very definite views on how far the near- 
term sagging may carry. It is only con- 
servative to state that there are real pos- 
sibilities for a wide and drastic break 
but, on the more optimistic side, we ar¢ 
still hopeful for an intermediate stabiliza- 
tion perhaps just under 50 on the above 
chart and just above 50 on the Dow, 
Jones industrial average. 

Once again, however, we may repeat 
that such discussions apply only for the 
short-term trading program. For the 


long-swing investor we continue to ad- 
vise gradual accumulation on weakness. 
FEBRUARY 20TH, 1933 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor: ”’ 


Letters from Readers 


More Power to Minnesota Tax-payers! 


“Start Tax Reductions at Home” 
(Fact and Comment, Feb. 1) would lead 
one to believe that Minnesota tax-payers 
protesting against state taxes haven't 
done a thing “at home” in the way of 
tax reductions. Enclosed are two clip- 
pings from this week’s papers showing 
what reductions have been made in our 
county (Nobles). Almost all counties in 
the state have done equally well. 

Under two years of Governor Olson 
taxes were unusually high. The delega- 
tion spoken of in your article was com- 
posed of sensible men and should not be 
confused with the Farmers’ Union strik- 
ing bunch which got the headlines last 
Fall. They had all the facts about the 
tax problem in the state, probably more 
complete in all details than the governor 
has at hand. They asked for elimina- 
tion of the 25 per cent. waste and 
political grab for a time at least, and 
were dismissed with a laugh and an 
invitation to “go home and take care 
of your own baby.” 

So far we have yet to notice any rec- 
ommendations from the governor for 
economy.—R. H. Torrance, Worthing- 
ton, Minnesota. 


From Mr. Torrance’s Clippings 


“$108,651 less will be collected from 
tax-payers in Nobles county during 1933 
than in 1932."—Worthington Globe, 
Feb. 2, 1933. 

“Total tax cuts in local: levies from 
1930 to 1931 amounted to $7,168,070, and 
this amount is of course again saved to 
the tax-payer this year. Savings in local 
levies for 1932, based on returns from 57 
out of 87 counties, will amount to ap- 
proximately $6,524,130. . . . approximate 
saving of close to $21,000,000 for the two- 
year period.”—Nobles County Times, 
Feb. 2, 1933. 


A Little Laugh 
MOTHER KNOWS 


“Mommer, what becomes of an auto- 
mobile when it gets too old to run any 
more?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your pa, 
dearie, for a used car good as new.” 


Friend of the Jobless 


“Just what good have you done to hu- 
manity?” asked the judge before passing 
sentence on the pickpocket. 

“Well,” replied the confirmed criminal, 
“I've kept three or four detectives work- 
ing regularly.” 


Where He Belongs 


Judge: “And what did you do when 
you heard the accused using such awful 
language?” 

Policeman: “I told him he wasn’t fit 
to be among decent people, and brought 
him here.” 











Exit Costly Confusion 





Security price movements being 
foretold by interpretation of technical market 
factors. Personal Supervisory Service safe- 
guards and builds capital. 





employment and other statistical information, many be- 
wildered investors are overlooking valuable opportunities for 
strengthening their holdings and creating profits. 


(cxptey by data pertaining to gold movements, car loadings, 


For in the light of recent experience, it now is realized that 
security prices and market action are governed by forces within 
the market itself. 


Through interpretation of these technical factors market action 
ts being foretold and confusion banished. This method clearly 
shows WHEN to buy—and sell, WHICH securities—at WHAT prices 
and when to stay out of the market, as shown by this abbreviated 
record. 


Significantly, Wetsel Technical Factors foretold: 
—the October, 1929, break which upset “new era” predictions. 
—the rally that followed and at what prices to get out. 

—the break of May, 1930, when others were talking “normalcy.” 

—the break of April, 1931, when statistics indicated “broad improve- 
ment ahead.” 

—the rising market of last summer, when statistics seemed to in- 
dicate “lower levels.” 


—and various intermediary swings, which in the aggregate were as 
profitable as the major movements. 


Recognizing the relative importance of both business and tech- 
nical factors and their influence upon security markets, the Personal 
Supervisory Division of this organization is rendering an independ- 
ent investment counsellor service believed to be broader in scope 
and more sensitive to market conditions than has ever before been 
available. 


If you have been confused by the multiplicity of contradictory 
opinion and feel the need of able, independent investment counsel 
during this period of uncertainty, you will be interested in our new 
folder “Investment Procedure in a Period of Readjustment.” It 
discusses the questions confronting the investor and the estate 
administrator—‘*t shows how current problems can be solved and 
action taken that will protect and build up your investment ac- 
count. It describes the functions of the Personal Supervisory 
Division and points out the advantages such guidance affords. 


Investors desiring to learn more about this service and its prac- 
tical application to individual investment accounts are invited 
to send for this new folder. Fill in and mail the coupon—or, if 
you prefer, write us. 


ee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe oe Ee Oe a ee OE Oe ee ee oo | 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counsellors 


Chrysler Building New York 

Please send me, without obligation, your folder “Investment 
Procedure in a Period of Readjustment.” F-S1 
BE i cmecas avian 6s Wadbids deh eens eetebtacksskneeisavenerene 
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What’s Ahead 
After March 4 


‘ .the new Administration 
.. . Special Session . . . Debt Adjust- 
ment Affect Business and Securities? 
EAD clear-cut forecasts on these and other 


pressing questions in current UNITED 
OPINION _ Bulletin. Also summary of 
opinions of 8 other prominent economists. 


12 Stocks for Profit 


ITH this valuable Bulletin we in- 
clude a list of 12 stocks most 
recommended by leading financial au- 
thorities as the best purchases for 1933. 


Get the Facts—FREE! 


THAT you may test the accuracy of 

UNITED OPINION forecasts for your- 
self, we will send this “New Administration” 
Forecast and the list of 12 outstanding stocks 
without charge or obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-11 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ry Boston, Mass. 
arr hmm 

















We Own and Offer for Sale 


Producing 
Oil Royalties 


These profitable rights, se- 
cured by duly recorded Min- 
eral Deeds issued in investor’s 
mame yield an attractive 
monthly income. One-eighth 
of the proceeds of each barrel 
of oil produced and sold ac- 
crues to the royalty owner. 
Royalty checks are mailed 
each month direct to the in- 
vestor by the oil companies. 





We do not sell any Stocks or 
Bonds, nor any form of Invest- 
ment Trust participation. 





Send for descriptive booklet “O-1” 


LEIGH J. SESSIONS 
CORPORATION 
National City Building 


17 East 42nd St. New York 
VAnderbilt 3-3407-8 


























Atias Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NoTIcE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
March 1, 1933, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable March 1, 1933, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business on February 20, 1933. 


Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 
Feb. 10, 1933. 














FORBES for 


Wall Street Pointers 


rWNHE TOBACCO STOCKS have 
[ been in fairly general disfavor 

over the past few months as a 
result of some dropping off in the nor- 
mal demand, the inroads of the cheaper 
brands which have sprung up, and fi- 
nally the recent sharp reductions which 
the leaders have made in their wholesale 
prices. 

The price cuts have undoubtedly ac- 
counted for a good share of the selling 
in the tobaccos, but we would be in- 
clined to look upon such reductions as 
favorable for the long pull. The four 
leading popular brands are now so low 
in retail price that they should be able 
very successfully to compete with the 
so-called ten-cent brands, and that cut 
rate competition should now be reduced. 

As early as the August Ist issue of 
last year we called attention, in this 
section, to the unfavorable basic condi- 
tions developing for the leading tobacco 
stocks. On the theory that most of the 
unfavorable conditions anticipated at 
that time have now developed and have 
been largely discounted, we think that 
such stocks may again be considered for 
gradual re-accumulation. 

Some further irregularity is probable, 
but on renewed selling drives we think 
moderate long term speculative pur- 
chases are again in order in such issues 
as American Tobacco, Liggett and My- 
ers, R. J. Reynolds and Lorillard. 


OLD WEATHER STOCKS have not 
had much opportunity through the 
past few mild winters, but February has 
given some suggestion of bringing them 
into greater speculative favor. 
Probably the leader in the anti-freeze 
compound for automobile radiators is 
Union Carbide and Carbon, which man- 
ufactures and markets Prestone through 
a subsidiary. 


HE COAL ROADS are perhaps the 

most important beneficiaries of cold 
weather, however, and they have been 
doing very well throughout practically 
the whole Winter. Coal production be- 
gan to recover rapidly as early as Au- 
gust of last year and by the middle of 
November production had actually ex- 
ceeded the previous year. The original 
impetus may possibly be traced to fear 
of labor difficulties in either the coal or 
the railroad industries, but surplus 
stocks of coal have continued fairly low 
in spite of high output. February should 
show another impetus for both coal min- 
ing and coal transportation. 

Some of the larger bituminous coal 
carriers include Norfolk and Western 
and Chesapeake and Ohio. The roads 
which will benefit most from high an- 
thracite production are Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Lehigh Valley, 
Delaware & Hudson, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie and New York, Ontario & 
Western. 


MERICAN TEL. AND TEL. has 
stood firm on the regular $9 per 
share per annum dividend basis for its 


common stock, in contrast with less fay- 
orable actions by various other com- 
panies in the past month. Stability of 
the business is attested by earnings of 
nearly $8 per share for 1932, compared 
with a little over $9 per share in the 
previous year. 

Though the $9 dividend was not fully 
earned, it is still easier for American 
Telephone to keep its dividend than for 
companies whose profits have dropped to 
the vanishing point. In spite of this 
apparent advantage, the company has 
struck the keynote of proper corporation 
sentiment in its official statement that 
“the important consideration back of the 
financial policy has been the fact that 
regular dividends are vital to the day- 
by-day living of the vast majority of 
its hundreds of thousands of stockhold- 
ers.” Such considerations seem only 
too rarely to be given much weight by 
large and financially strong corpora- 
tions. 


It is interesting to note that the favor- 
able record of American Telephone 
throws some light on the value of 
Forbes Stock Questionnaire series. In 
the entire series of 15 questionnaires, 
this stock has taken first place in execu- 
tive sentiment a total of nine times, over 
the past four years, and has never been 
lower than in third place. 


HAT THE SERVICES RECOM- 

MEND. A recent compilation of 
individual recommendations by ten na- 
tionally known investment services has 
served to point out individual stocks 
where a majority of the services agree 
on any single course of action. 

Among the stocks having the most 
favorable score on purchase recommen- 
dations by such services are Air Reduc- 
tion, Chrysler, Nash Motors, Safeway 
Stores, Union Carbide and Carbon, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Corn Prod- 
ucts, Kroger Grocery, Columbia Gas 
and Electric, Continental Can, General 
Motors, Montgomery Ward, Westing- 
house Electric, United Aircraft, Nation- 
al Biscuit, General Foods, Public Serv- 


‘ice of New Jersey, Standard Brands, 


Consolidated Gas and National Dairy 
Products. 


Some of the stocks which have been 
less favorably reported are Bethlehem 
Steel, U. S. Steel, New York Central, 
Willys Overland, Anaconda and Loew’s. 


IGH-PRICED FAVORITES. Several 

issues previous we presented in this 
section a new list of. our low-priced favorite 
issues, selling below $10 a share, and it 
seems only logical to add a list of our 
higher-priced favorites for long-swing 
speculation. 

Such a group would include American 
Can, Allied Chemical, Air Reduction, Case, 
New York Central, Atchison, McKeesport 
Tin Plate, National Steel, Westinghouse 
Electric, General Motors, National Biscuit, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, United Air- 
craft, Bethlehem Steel, Du Pont, General 
Electric and Union Pacific. 
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MARCH 1, 1933 


Washington 
(Continued from page 12) 


the President-elect is said to be a cham- 
pion of sound money. May take the initia- 
tive in calling an international conference 
on silver. 

8. Banking and Investment. Favors the 
Glass-Steagall bill. A measure to control 
speculation and the issuance of new se- 
curities is a possibility as a result of the 
Senatorial investigation of the Stock Ex- 
change and of the proposed Federal Trade 
Commission investigation of the power 
utilities. 

9. Government Ownership and Opera- 
tion of Industry. Proposes Government 
development of Muscle Shoals as part of 
a gigantic “experiment” involving flood 
control, irrigation, reforestation, and agri- 
culture in the Tennessee River watershed. 


gine major problems will be consid- 
ered at the Conference of Governors 
which President-elect Roosevelt has called 
for March 6: (1) Elimination of existing 
conflicts in taxes levied by the states and 





Wide World 


Gov. William A. Gov. Paul V. McNutt 
Comstock of Michigan of Indiana 


the Federal Government; (2) Federal aid 
for unemployment relief; (3) mortgage 
foreclosures, especially farm lands; (4) re- 
forestation and flood control; (5) reor- 
ganization of local governments in order 
to decrease local tax costs. 

Present and in a position to give the 
President-elect information on point five, 
will be Gov. Paul V. McNutt of Indiana 
who on February 10 was granted by the 
Indiana Legislature the sweeping powers 
for reorganizing the State government 
which the Democratic Congressional lead- 
ets wish to give the President-elect for 
the Federal government. 

Gov. McNutt is only 41. But he is 
accustomed to doing things at an early 
age. When 27 he was a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army. At 35 he was dean of the 
law school of the University of Indiana 
and at 37 was national commander of the 
American Legion. 

“Dictator” ot another order is Governor 
William A. Comstock of Michigan, whose 
courageous action in declaring an eight- 
day banking holiday in the lower part of 
the State attracted world-wide attention. 
— Promptly by large shipments of gold 
tom New York, many banks reopened 
before the expiration of the period. 





























Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 94 of 75 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1933, to stockholders of record January 20, 1933. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 101 of $1.50 per share, payable 
January 15, 1933, to stockholders of record December 31, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


@-. -> 








Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended December 31 


























1932 1931 

Gross REVENUE . ees ae $44,757 ,666.04 $46,528,459.43 
Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 24,372,522.90 25,293,552.90 
Net Income Berore Bonp INTEREST 20,385, 143.14 21,234,906.53 
Deduct Bond Interest Bh is 5,438,925.40 5,629,985.13 
Net Income Arter Bonp INTEREST 14,946,217.74 15,604,921.40 
Deduct 

Depreciation 7,033, 164.50 6,748,854.11 

Amortization 277,679.84 317,536.10 
Net Income Brrore DIvipENDS ON 

PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 7,635,373.40 8,538,531.19 
Deduct 

Dividends on Preferred Stock of 

Subsidiaries . ‘ 1,841,911.63 1,942,609.86 
Dividends on Minority Interest in 
a re ae 360.80 353.80 

Net Income For Paciric Licotne 

CoRPORATION a 5,793,100.97 6,595,567.53 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 920,733.31 851,496.60 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock _ 4,825,893.00 _ 4,825,893.00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS $ 46,474.66 _$ 918,177.93 
Per Share Balance Available for a 

Dividends on Common Stock Equals . $3.03* $3.57* 





* Pending decision on appeal to United States Courts to set aside orders of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission which would reduce certain rates for gasservice, all 
revenues collected under the litigated rates are being held in a special reserve. The 
above statement ofrevenuesexcludessuch collections,amounting in 1932 to $1,450, 157.38, 
and in 1031 to $1,424,557-69. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 483 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 



































The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 

Ask for booklet J6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


Gisnoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Most Unusual Bargain: 


—§24.00 worth for *6.00 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY in 12 volumes has been bought by 
70,000 readers of this magazine: 


Two years ago you couldn’t have purchased it for $24.00! If sold singly you would have had to pay at least 
$2.00 for each book! 


To-day the price is $6.00 for the whole library—just as good—just as useful—just as practical—every set brand 
new—bound in red—stamped in gold. 


And why do we offer it at $6.00 to-day? 

Because we realize that incomes have been nipped—profits have dwindled—pocketbooks are on a diet. 

Now let us tell you a little about these 12 books—then send for them (with return and refund privilege) — 
and judge for yourself whether you got $6.00 worth or not. 


The 12 volumes are: 


Keys to Success—Personal Efficiency—by B. C. Taking the Guesswork Out of Business—by William 
Forbes R. Bassett 

Profitable Investing—by John Moody Automotive Giants of America—by B. C. Forbes and 

Assuring Business Profits—by James H. Rand, Svotative O. D. Foster 

The Science of Marketing by Mail—by Homer J. ° Tips on Selling—by Herbert N. Casson 
Buckley Tips on Finance—by Herbert N. Casson 

Organized Business Knowledge—by Joseph French Business Maxims—by B. C. Forbes and Thomas 
Johnson Dreier 

Business Fundamentals—by Roger W. Babson How to Finance Home Life—by Elwood Lloyd, IV 


These are the titles. But titles and names don’t mean much. It’s contents that make books. 

These 12 books give. They give the experiences of men. They take you into the private offices and into the 
confidence of men who themselves have made good by the same qualities and rules that you yourself must have to 
reach the heights in business. They answer hundreds of perplexing questions. They solve many a puzzling problem. 

They are the Alphabet of Common Sense in Business. ‘They make success in business as simple as it can be made. 


They are no panacea. They contain no magic formula. They tell you what to do and how to do it in many, 
many situations. But you must do the doing! 


Here, then, is the Cash-Is-King Offer: Mail the coupon with $6.00. The FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will be 
sent at once. Keep it for 5 days. Look it over. Weigh its value. Then return it—IF YOU CAN—and your money 
will be refunded without argument. 


BUT REMEMBER: Only 1,000 sets will be sold at this price! So if you delay, you take the risk! 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(J Send me, post-paid, your 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, bound in red cloth, gold-stamped. My remittance for $6.00 is 
enclosed. If I return the books within § days you will refund my money. 


(] Send me the FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will pay $7.50 when you bill me. I may return the books within 5 days and owe you 
nothing. (No charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 
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Forbes Stock Guide 












Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
J 841 $40 $4.54 $2.73 Air Reduction ............. $3 223- 22; °20-’31* 63%4- 30% 57 5.3 
“i 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 9 m Alleghany Corp............ fe 57- 1; ’29-'31 3%- 0% 1 oe 
No 2,402 90 - Baers G-  Seees Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 64; 24-31 88%4- 42% 80 75 
No 1,312 33 0.96 Nil Allis Chalmers .........0+. ai 200- 10; ’20- 31* 153%%- 4 7 fey 
25 2,474 58 sare American Cam ........0.0+: 4 158- 39; '27- ’31 73%- 29% 57 7.0 
No 600 129 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... ay. 116- 4: 25-"31 17 - 3% 7 hea 
No _ 1,656 43 Nilk Nild Amer. & Foreign Power.... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 5 = Z 6 Bae 
No 1,061 5 Nil Nil American International..... ee 150- 5; 22-’31 12 - 2% 7 : 
No 768 70 Nil Nil Amer. Locomotive ......... ie 145- 5; 23-31 15%4- 3% 7 : 
b No 10,155 14 a = whee American Radiator......... - 65; ’29-'31 12%- 3% 6 ‘ 
25 ~=«21,672 36 Nil Nil,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ - 144- 7; 29-31 18%- 3 8 . 
No _ 1,830 48 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 293- 17; 22~'31* 27%- 5% 12 sd 
100 450 173 | (errr Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 34; 22-31 391%4- 13 25 8.0 
100 18,662 134 9.05 7.82 Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310-112; 22-’31 13734- 70% 101 9.0 
25 3,077 36 re American Tobacco “B”.... 5 235- 64; ’24-"31* 8934- 44 54 9.3 
: 100 ©=«400—é=«éO” Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Woolen............. ie 166- 2;'20"31 10 - 1% 4 1. 
, 50 8,677 58 i: ere Anaconda Copper.......... & 175- 9; 24-31% 193%- 3 7 ed 
25 2,000 25 Nil? Nil® Asvmour or Tt, “A? 6.0.00 a 2ZJ= 1% '25-’31 23%4- 0% 2 bd 
No 589 28 2.02» Nil? Assoc; Dry GO0dB.s.s.s.c0:600 ~ 76- 5; 25-’31 | 4 wae 
j 100 2,422 268 6.97 0.55 Atchison, Topeka & S. FF... .. 298- 79; 24-31 94 - 17% 42 ae 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 11 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ “a 268- 25; 22-31 44 - 93% 22 ae 
25 ~=2,697 51 0.19 1.45 Atlantic Refining .......... 1 154- 8; ’23-’31* 21%- 8% 16 6.7 
No 219 71 17.64? Nil? Auburn Automobile ........ 4v 514- 60; ’28-31 15134- 2834 40 18.0 
No 843 39 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive....... ts 67- 4; ’29-’31 12 = 2 5 
100 ©2,563 137 0.56 Nil Baltimore & Ohio.......... a4 145- 14; ’23- "31 21%- 3% 10 
5 2,258 27 Nil Ral, 9 a- TARERIAEL 5 ids icicce 20500 ie 56- 4: 22-’31 7 - 3% 4 aes 
t 20 439 43 4.75 3.25,9 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 37; 23 ~’31 45 - 29% 47 6.4 
| No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation........... an 104- 12: ’29- "31 183%4- 4% 9 mer 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil Bethlehem Steel........... es 141- 17; '23- 31 29%- 7% 13 Me 
| 25 4,395 32 Ce Borden Company....... ees Se 187- 35; 25-’31 43%- 20 21 7.9 
No 770 68 8.092 7.448 Brook-Manhattan Transit... .. 82- 9; ’23-'31 50%4- 11% 28 oo 
No 740 89 7.64 6.79 Brook. Union Gas......<.- 5 249- 56; ’24-31 8914- 46 74 6.8 
No 4,867 7 0.82 0.08, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 249- 10; ’25-’31* 134%- 6% 6 6.7 
No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile California Packing......... ms 85- 8; 26-31 19 - 4% 9 = 
- No 512 16 3.34« 0.84« Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 10; 26-31 15 - 6 10 10.0 
100 191 194 meee! ! agate eer ew 515- 14; ’22-'31 6534- 1634 40 Kae 
No 1,123 45 mee) Csi‘ §; SCS Cerro de Pasco... ......... i 120- 10: ’20-'31 15%4- 3% 7 ne 
No 1,800 50 3.60 255, 9 m Chesapeske Corp............- 2 112- 14; ’27-’31 2034- 4% 19 10.4 
25 7,655 50 3.47 3.06 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 314%- 9% 28 9.4 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Nao om. Chrgelet Corps: s). 1. .060% 1 141- 11; ’25-’31 21%- 5 11 9.1 
No 1,000 15 11.82 ets eee rer ree 7 181- 41; ’22-’31* 120 - 68% 84 8.3 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ste 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 6 si 
No 11,610 18 1.42 0.96 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 21 - 4% 13 77 
No _ 1,000 17 1.80 Nil Commercial Credit......... i 71- 8; ’25-31 1l - 3% 5 ae 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.13 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3; ’29-’31 5%- 1% 2 - 
No 11,477 59 4.94 4.36* Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 31% 51 78 
No 14,218 20° ———————e Consolidated Oil........... s 46- 4; ’22-’31* 9.4 6 che 
No 1,733 46 3.27 2.58% Continental Can.......,.... 2 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 17% 40 5.0 
No 4,743 29 Nil 0.02,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... i 63- 5: 21-31 . 9R- 3% 6 m2 
2 82,530 34 3.54 2.04,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’26-’31 5534- 2434 53 5.7 
100 450 149 Nil Nil Couette Steel. ... 00.0000. iG 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%4- 6 13 ld 
P 10 ~=—:1,000 23 Nilk Nilk Cuban American Sugar..... sia 60- 1: 21-731 3HR- 0% 2 
) l 63521 4 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Curtiss-Wright ........... sas 30- 1; ’29-31 3%- 0% 2 
No 504 63 Nil® Nil® Davison Chemical......... wn 81- 3; ’20-’31* 9Y%- 1 1 a 
100 516 217 0.02 Nil Delaware & Hudson....... ‘3 230- 64; 20-31 92%4- 32 48 iid 
50 =: 1,689 92 0.65 Nil Del., Lack. & Western.... .. 173- 17; °22~31 45%- 8% 23 et 
No 1,050 21 1.29 1.20.9 m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; 719-’31*  19%- 12 19 5.2 
No 3,502 19 5.55 SR  , Fiivacnescaccvsesves 3 126- 42: "28-31 57 - 23 35 8.6 
20 10, 872 34 4.25 1.82 Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-31*  5934- 22 36 5.6 
‘ No 2,256 58 ee Eastman Kodale.......0.065 3.2 3 265- 70; ’22-31 87%- 35% 55 5.5 
No 894 16 4.03 138,9 m Elec, Auto-Lite..........% 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 32%4- 8% 16 74 
No 3,316 29 2.01 Nil? Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 9; ’25-’31 16 2% 6 : 
100 «61,511 122 ee 0°Ct‘(‘(<(té«CSS@ Ge rr Se 94- 5; ’23-’31 1134- Zz 6 
No 391 110 0.14 Nilk General Asphalt ........... < 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- 4% 7 eu 
No 28,846 14 1.33 0.34,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-31*  26%- 8% -13 3.1 
No 5,276 11 3.44 1.97,9 m General Foods............. 2 137- 28; ’26-’31*  40%- 195% 24 8.3 
| No 639 43 3.71 3.93¢ Cn EC 3 89- 29; ’28-’31 4814- 28 40 7.5 
10 43,500 16 2.01 Nil General Motors............ 1 282- 21; ’25-’31*  2454- 7% 12 8.3 
No 321 19 3.30 1.55 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; ’25-’31 28%- 6% 20 5.0 
No 2,000 1 1,24 1.75,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 9: 27-31 241%4- 10% 15 6.7 
No 1,799 14 re il 1.20 82- 14; ’28-’31 20%- 8% 14 8.6 
No 1,167 30 Nil Nil Gonmtien, Bh. Bs oc.scis0 s000 ne 109- 3; ’20-’31 123%- 2% 4 te 
No 1,455 22 Nil Nil Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- ¥ 27-31 2934- 5% 12 ats 
No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... ‘x 6l- 2; °25-31 4%- 1 2 
100 2490 164 2.14 Nil Great Northern Pfd........ ss 155- 15; "27°31 25 - 5% 9 
No 198 116 Nil Nil Gulf States Steel.......... ie 26- 4; ’25-’31 21%- 2% 9 
Ay uncluding prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
Pril 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (nm) Year ended October 31. 
(P) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion, (r) Paid in stock. (s} Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 
im common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





30 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 707 —s Nil 
100 400 $112 
No 1,546 28 
100 350 112 
No 661 40 
No 4,409 59 
No 14,584 10 
No 6,400 45 
No 1,182 10 
No 9,340 29 
10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 25 
25. 2377 38 
No 1,464 46 
25 548 42 
No 1,890 23 
No 300 55 
No 788 63 
No 1,438 44 
No 1,858 39 
100 828 93 
No 4,514 23 
No 2,700 16 
10 6,289 17 
No 1,190 20 
No 6,255 15 
100 310 207 
No 5,448 19 
100 4,993 153 
100 1,571 121 
100 1,406 243 
No 6,825 32 
25 6,236 28 
No 15,000 4 
10 33,188 40 
50 13,163 89 
100 450 129 
No 5,503 30 
No 3,820 81 
No 13,131 Nil 
No 1,338 7 
10 9,000 16 
No 4,921 38 
25 ~=31,745 28 
25 3,256 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 179 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 44 
2. 25.735 51 
10 1,273 16 
No 1,905 38 
25 9,850 40 
No 2,540 13 
No 2,412 18 
No 23,659 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 24 
25 4,386 37 
No 2,223 213 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,925 68 
No 23,254 13 
No 374 81 
No 397 16 
20 600 43 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 16 
100 8703 199 
100 1,045 192 
No 3,126 18 
50 2,586 81 
10 399,750 17 


Earns 
1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 
Nilé 
11.49 
Nil 
0.22 
1.20 


1.54« 
0.419 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
2.12 


6.51 
Nil 
4.81> 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
1.78? 
2.86 
0.69 
3.47 
5.47 
1.67 

0.49 
3.05 
14.39 

3.29 


2.79 
Nil 
2.01 
1.51 


Nil 
Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (f) 


Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


“e 9m 
63 
Nil’) m 


eeeeee 


1.03 
Nil 
1.85, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 
3.37 


eeeeee 


Nil 


Nil 
0.19, 6 m 
Nil, 9 m 

2.32 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
ETOGSON BAGO! 5.460.005.0006 a 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
REIL. WRN oid ig ahaaisc Sahin ce 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ‘i 
it, WEL Oe elise cscs S00 
Ketyiator Corps... 
Kennecott Copper.......... a 
OE iced a cixhaeaeons 1 
roger GlOCery «co.n cc sic.cs 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
ee a are 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
PAGO POMC, sc cccccaecaves 1 
os 5 wk wie areas 2 
‘Mid-Continent Pet......... ae 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 
Mash MOROtS 6.44 c0c.c<ecaieis 1 
Nationa: BISciit 5. <0... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A” ..cs 
Nat. Dairy Products. ...... 2 
NGS MMII oa alana ads nied eye 5 
Nat. Power & Light........ 1 
New York Central........ é 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors ........... E 
Paramount Publix ......... ee 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ es 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears Roebuck ............ a 
SOCOMY-VaCUI .......6.0 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific........... aA 
Southern Railway ......... ve 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... 1.20 
Standard Oil of California 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... ae 
Texas Corporation ........ 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 
WYRPBAIIOFICE o:5.05. 6210.00.01: se 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.20 
Union Oil of California... 1 
Union Paci. <.dsecsecasss 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
eS S| Se 2 


United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
Ge Re” ae are a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 
Re esp MOE 8 5 oo: o:5s6 20,600 

Di OE bia as aesaek ours 


Western Union............ a 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... We 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 20; 
140- 7; 


°27-"31 
24-31 
22-31 


; 22-31 
; 24-31 
; '20-"31* 
; ’28-’31 
; 23-31 
; 26-31 
; 20-31 
3 (26'-31 


; °24-’31* 


; ’24-'31 
; '23-'31 
; °24.731+ 
; '24-'31 


; 728-'31 


; 720-’31 
; °2531* 
: ’20-’31 


; °22-’31 
; °26-"31* 


; 26-31 
; ’23-’31* 
; °26-’31 
*24-’31 


; *20-’31* 


; : 26-31 


: 26-31 


; 2431 
; 25-31 


; 26-31 


; °23-31* 
; '22-'31* 
; 20-31 


; 22-31 
: 26-31 
; 27-31 
: 21-31 


; °24731* 


2; ’27-31 


; ’29-’31 
; 27-31 


8; °24-’31 


262- 36; 


272- 38; 
68- 11; 
293- 22; 
234- 35; 


; 27-31 


: 22°31 


: °2231 
; '26-’31 


: ?25-'31 


: ’26-'31 
; 22-31 
; 720-31 
; 24-31 


; 26-31 
; 26-31 
; “Ze-a1* 
; *29-"31 


: "2a." 
; ’29-’31 
; 724-31 
; 24-31 
; °29-"31 
; 29-731 
; °26-’31 
; *29-"31 
; °22-31 
; 27-31 
; "22-31" 
; 25-31 
; 22-31 


’20-’31 


22-31 
°27-"31 
22-31 
"26-31 


(c) Year ended F emg’ | 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
Year ended September 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


83 - 43% 50 
3034- 8 15 
11%- 2% 4 
145%4- 2% 5 
117 - 52% 89 
34%- 103% 18 
12%4- 3% 8 
153%4- 2% 6 
10%- 234 4 
19%- 4% 8 
19 - 6% 8 
18%- 10 17 


1834- 12 
62%4- 28 48 
2834- 10 15 
60%4- 17 26 
8%- 34 85 
> ma 2 
16%- 3% 12 
1934- 8 14 
467%- 20% 35 
18%- 64 7 
3134- 145% 14 
92° - 45 50 
203%- 6% 11 
3654- 83% 17 
3154- 6 13 


60 - 2 47 
28 - 2% 21 
13%4- 2% 4 
7%- 1 3 


36%4- 13%4 18 


7%- 1% 3 
18%- 7% 8 
113%4- 2 3 


10%- 1% S 
525% 21% 27 


50 - 12% 20 
18%- 9% 14 
4314- 155% 26 
4554- 22 31 


% 
10.0 


16.6 


67 
68 


125 
58 


93 
20.0 


10.0 
83 
77 
73 
80 

144 

100 
91 
64 

10.0 
71 
27 
65 

143 
107 
38 
80 
66 

120 
40 
73 
59 
43 


10.0 
8.2 


50 
68 


62 


73 
7 


(e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(u) Plus 5% 


























Yield 
% 


10.0 
16.6 


67 
68 


125 
58 


93 
20.0 


10.0 
83 
77 


73 
8.0 


144 
10.0 
91 
64 
10.0 
71 
27 
65 
143 


107 


5% 
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Six Attractive Preferred Stocks 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





N the set-up of cor- 

porate capitalization 
the preferred stock oc- 
cupies a middle place be- 
tween the bond, as a 
conservative investment, 
and common stock, as 
a speculation. The in- 
vestment advantage of 
the preferred stock is 
that it has a fixed divi- 
dend rate which most 
companies feel obligated 


Company 


Consolidated Gas 
Corn Prod. Refining 7 140 5.0 
General Motors ... 
United Aircraft ... 
United Gas Improve. 5 96 52 
United States Steel 2 58 3.5 


The Preferred Stock Portfolio 


Div. Approx. Yield Shares 
Rate Price % 


Priority 
Outstanding Capitalization 1932 Earn. 


stock is that the pre- 
ferred carries stock 
purchase warrants 
which entitle the holder 
to purchase the com- 


Estimated 


.. $5 96 52 2,099,249  $393,000,000 $29.00 mon stock any time be- 
250,000 1,766,000 30.00 fore November Ist, 

5 71 70 1,875,366 sa 0.09 1938, at $30 per share, 

; Aa $5 240.000 te 9.00 at the rate of one-half 

. ’ : share of common for 

P pion wieumias arco each share of preferred. 


NITED GAS IM- 
P RO VEMENT 





to pay if at all possible, 
and that it ranks ahead 
of the junior stocks. The possible disad- 
vantage is that the preferred stock does 
not participate in surplus profits, due to its 
fixed rate of dividend. 

Preferred dividends are generally cumu- 
lative, which is another investment factor, 
and all of the stocks suggested in the ac- 
companying list have the cumulative fea- 
ture. This means that even though divi- 
dends on the preferred issues may possibly 
have to be passed or reduced, the obliga- 
tion for paying such dividends remains on 
the books of the company, and the accu- 
mulated payments must eventually be 
made when business finally recovers and 
before any future payments can be made 
on the common stocks. 

In the accompanying portfolio a group 
of generally strong companies is repre- 
sented. Most of the preferred dividends 
in this group are well protected and will 
continue to be paid straight through the 
depression. In any case, however, the 
companies are strong enough so that even 
though individual preferred dividends 
should have to be postponed, all accumu- 
lated payments are quite certain of being 
cleared up eventually. If the list is pur- 
chased as a whole, it gives not only the 
assurance of a satisfactory investment in- 
come throughout the entire depression, but 
also a fairly high yield on a basis of the 
cumulative specification. 


ONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
of New York has almost a monopoly 
of the gas and electric light and power 
business around New York City. It is one 
of the largest and strongest public utility 
organizations in the world and serves 
somewhere around 8,000,000 people in 
the densely populated metropolitan area. 
The company has a funded debt of nearly 
$400,000,000, including subsidiary bonds. 
This is followed by a little over two mil- 
lion shares of $5 cumulative no par pre- 
lerred stock, which is currently priced to 
yield a little better than five per cent. 
Profit record is good. The preferred 
dividends have been earned from five to 
six times over for many years past, and 
1932 has continued this good record in 
spite of a moderate drop in profit. 
Corn Products Refining Company is a 
leader in its business of extracting starch, 
syrup, sugar and so forth from corn and 


marketing them for a wide line of food 
and industrial uses. 

This company has a negligible funded 
debt of less than $2,000,000, followed by 
only 250,000 shares of $100 par seven per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock. There 
are about 2,500,000 shares of $25 par com- 
mon on which dividends are being paid at 
the rate of $3 per share per annum. 

The company’s earning record has been 
very good and the preferred dividends 
have been earned anywhere from four to 
nine times over in recent years. The low 
price of corn has worked to the com- 
pany’s advantage in the past couple of 
years, and 1932 profits indicate around 
$30 per share on this preferred issue. 
The small amount of preferred stock, the 
company’s strong financial position and 
good earnings have put a premium on the 
stock and thus reduced its yield, but the 
five per cent. return is still attractive. 


ENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION needs no descriptive intro- 
duction. It is one of the largest companies 
in the world and is all the more notable 
because it has no direct funded debt. The 
preferred stock is thus the senior obliga- 
tion, and there are less than two million 
shares of the $5 cumulative no par series 
outstanding. 

The fact that the company is not earn- 
ing its preferred dividend accounts 
largely for the high yield available, but 
the dividend requirements for this issue 
are only about $9,000,000 per year and 
the company has a profit and loss surplus 
of somewhere around $250,000,000, to say 
nothing of cash in the treasury of not so 
far from $200,000,000. 

United Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration is one of the leaders in the avi- 
ation field. The company is a fairly large 
one but has no funded debt. The six per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock is there- 
fore the senior outstanding obligation and 
it is a fairly small issue of less than 250,- 
000 shares. 

The company’s earning record is hardly 
a strong one, but in 1931 the dividend was 
earned nearly four times over. Profits de- 
clined further in 1932, but it seems prob- 
able that the preferred payment was still 
earned about three times over. 

One of the additional attractions of this 





COMPANY is one of 
the largest domestic utility holding com- 
panies, its subsidiaries furnishing various 
public utility services to a number of 
large areas throughout the country. 

The company has no direct funded debt 
though the subsidiaries have bonds out- 
standing of nearly $250,000,000. There are 
less than 800,000 shares of no par $5 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
and current market prices show a yield of 
better than five per cent. 

The company’s earning record is fairly 
stable and the preferred dividends have 
been earned as much as fifteen times over 
in recent years. In 1931 the preferred 
earnings dropped to just under $50 per 
share, and in 1932 they dropped stili fur- 
ther but were probably still nine times 
the actual requirements. 

United States Steel Corporation is an- 
other concern which needs no introduction 
to the average reader. It is the largest 
steel concern in this country. The com- 
pany retired a good portion of its bonds 
in 1929 and reduced its funded debt to 
less than $100,000,000. This is followed 
by a fairly large issue of 3,603,000 shares 
of $100 par seven per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and about 8,700,000 shares 
of $100 par common stock. 

From a profit of $54 per share on the 
preferred stock in 1929, earnings have de- 
clined steadily until for 1932 there was an 
actual deficit of nearly $20 per share on 
the preferred. In February of the present 
year directors decided to reduce the divi- 
dend, and a payment of only fifty cents per 
share has been ordered for the present 
quarter.. The probability is that this 
means an annual rate of $2 per share, 
but the entire dividend is cumulative, of 
course, and the arrears will most certainly 
be paid up when business and the com- 
pany’s profits recover. 

On a basis of the reduced dividend, the 
present yield does not seem very attrac- 
tive, but if the regular $7 cumulative divi- 
dend is considered then the yield is around 
12 per cent. on current selling prices. 

Taken as a whole, this group of pre- 
ferred stocks appears to offer not only a 
fairly certain but an attractive average 
yield for semi-investment funds at this 
time, to say nothing of the probabilities for 
speculative appreciation when profits again 
turn upward. 
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THE NEW HOME STUDY 
Executive 
Training 


More than ever before— business is demanding in its 
executives a tho h knowledge of production, sell- 
ing, management, finance, and every other major 
phase of business—and the ability to plan sound poli- 
cies, execute them wisely. In this time of new haz- 
ards and new opportunities, the experienced executive 
must add a new understanding and wider viewpoint 
—and the future executive must develop his manage- 
ment ability to a high ——. : 
You can now do this through LaSalle’s new home 
study, spare time management training. Prepare your- 
self for more efficient handling of your present duties 
and for even greater responsibilities and rewards. The 
cost is pee ae easy.Send film’. 
for our new free 48-page — 
“The Modern Executive and the 
New Profession of Management. ’ 
You will find it intensely interest- 
ing, stimulating—worth reading. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT, 
INSTITUTE 


A Division of LaSalle 
Extension University 
Dept. 3364-A Chicago, IIl. 


[EARN ACCOUNTING 


at home 
—at a fraction of the usual cost 























Men trained in ing have big ad ible work; direct 
Toad to executive positions. Train yourself in spare time, by proved 
method, with lecture notes, practice work, solutions, developed by North- 
western University and used in over a hundred colleges. Graded lessons for 
tic study, from el y i d d auditing. 

usands have learned by this practical, low cost means; splendid in 
preparing for C.P:A. examinations. Write now for free booklet on ac- 
Counting opportunities, full details of this course, and easy payment terms. 


The Ronald Press Co., Dept. 595, 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Are You 
LUCKY? 


$1.00 and the coupon=5 
will bring you 
Herbert Casson’s 
$2.00 book. 


13 Tips on Luck 


What Is Luck?—Averages 
and Percentages — Play 
Your Own Game — Go 
Where the Luck Is—Take 
Chances—etc.—188 pages. 
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Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Here’s my dollar. Send me 
Casson’s 13 Tips on Luck. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 
Wilmington, Delaware, Feb. 20, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable March 15, 1933 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 1, 1933; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding de- 
benture stock of this Company, payable on April 
25, 1933 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on oe 10, 1933. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 

















FORBES for 


Motor Prospects for 1933 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


HE automobile in- 
dustry looks to March 
with much hope. 

Within the next thirty 
to sixty days the worst 
will be known about 1933. 
If the Spring months don’t 
bring business to the auto- 
mobile factories, they can’t 
have a good year—at least 
they never have had. So 
large a proportion of total 
volume always is done in 
March, April and May, 
that totals are almost 
bound to be poor when 
those months are poor 
even though later months 
develop relatively good 
sales. 

Should March fail to show a marked 
increase over the fearfully bad business 
recorded by a vast majority of automotive 
concerns in February, 1933 almost certain- 
ly will finish up little, if any, better than 
it did in 1932—and perhaps even a little 
worse. The going is particularly tough 
just now in the middle-priced field. 

But most executives are sincerely hope- 
ful as March begins. They are prepared 
to fight for business as never before. 
Moreover, there is serious talk of some 
really co-operative selling action designed 
to bring new people into the market— 
creative selling. That is a hopeful sign 
after a period when the battle for a limit- 
ed market has too often resulted in con- 
centration of purely competitive selling and 
thinking which, if continued long enough, 
by enough companies, could but result in 
disaster for all. 


RANSPORTATION Report 

Pleases.—Automotive hats were 
thrown in the air, figuratively speaking, 
when the National Transportation Com- 
mittee report was made public. It was gen- 
erally regarded as a fair, constructive 
document by automotive men. Most of 
them liked what it said about their in- 
dustry. 

“Automotive transportation . . . should 
bear its fair burden of tax, but only as a 
basis of compensation for public expendi- 
ture in its behalf, plus its share of the 
general tax load. Neither tax nor regula- 
tion should be applied for any purpose of 
handicapping the march of progress for 
the benefit of the railroads.” That is what 
the report said and that is what the auto- 
motive industry cheered. That is all the 
industry ever has asked of state and na- 
tional taxing bodies. 

Then, too, the motor men were pleased 
with the recommendations that the rail- 
roads be freed of hampering restrictions. 
They have long cried that the way to 
transport salvation was to remove restric- 
tions from the rails rather than impose 
on the truck and bus the checks which 





have so crippled rail flexi- 
bility in competition. 

Needless to say, Al 
Smith’s own words on this 
subject were’ equally grati- 
fying. “. . . Drastic regu- 
lation of competing sery- 
ices is not the solution of 
the railroad problem. . , , 
As to competition by mo- 
tor trucks and buses, the 
testimony given before us 
does not indicate to me 
that the competition at this 
time is as serious a men- 
ace to the railroads as 
they claim it to be. ... 
Extravagant claims are 
made as to penalizing of 
railroad as compared to 
highway transportation. . . .” 

Yes, after years of battling against un- 
fair taxation and threats of ruinous regu- 
lation, it does seem to some automotive 
men as though a Daniel had finally 


come to judgment. 
A DESIRABLE Change.—Some day 

, all automobile advertising probably 
will carry delivered prices, instead of the 
“f. o. b. Detroit” price which has been 
standard practice since the beginning of 
the industry. 

The average buyer almost certainly 
would welcome such a move. He would 
no longer read about a $500 automobile 
and then find he must pay anywhere from 
$75 to $150 more to get delivery on the 
particular model, with the particular equip- 
ment he desires. Plenty of automotive 
executives realize fully the irritations 
which arise from the inability of the dealer 
to satisfy the average customer as to ex- 
actly what is included in the f. o. b. price 
and exactly what is included in the spread 
between the f. o. b. and the delivered price. 

The used car allowance is so large a 
variable, of course, that the spread men- 
tioned becomes merely an academic matter 
in many instances, which is one reason 
why it hasn’t caused more trouble than it 
has. The customer so frequently outsells 
the dealer that he doesn’t worry a great 
deal about the difference. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong sentiment 
throughout the industry in favor of using 
delivered instead of f. 0. b. prices. If prac- 
tice ever is changed, however, it is likely 
that nearly everybody will make the switch 
at once. Hudson at one time and Nash at 
another attempted to advertise only de- 
livered prices, but competition makes such 
moves almost impossible for a few com- 
panies alone. Just one big holdout, in fact, 
probably would be enough to keep the 
whole industry from such a change. And 
since no change has been made, despite 
strong sentiment in favor of a change, one 
might risk the guess that there is one big 
holdout. 





